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YHE EXAMPLE or JESUS IN DOING 
00D, 


Acts X. 38. 
Who went about doing good, 


HEN the Almighty deſign» 
ed the reformation of the 
world, and the reſtoring of 
WF man to the image of God; 
the pattern after which he was firſt made, 
he did not think it enough to give us the 
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2 The Example of Jeſus 


moſt perfect laws of holineſs and virtue ; 


but likewiſe ſet before us a living pat- 


tern, and a -familiar example, to excite 
and encourage us, to go before us and 
ſhew us the way, and as it were to lead 


us by the hand in the obedience of thoſe 


laws. The bare rules of a good life are 


dead and ineffectual in compariſon of a 


living example, which ſhews us the poſſi- 


bility and practicableneſs of our duty; 
both that it may be done, and how to do 
it. Now this was one great end for 
which the Son of God came into the 
world, and © was made fleſh, and dwelt 
among us,” and converſed jo long and 
familiarly with mankind ; that in his own 
perſon and life he might give us the ex- 
ample of all that holineſs and virtue which 


his laws require of us. And as he was 


in nothing more truly the Son of God 


than in being and doing good, ſo is he in 


nothing a fitter pattern for our imitation 
than in that excellent character given of 
him in the text, that * he went about 


doing good.“ 


His great work and buſineſs in the 


world was to do good.” The moſt 
pleaſant and delightful, the moſt happy 


and glorious work in the world. It is a 
7” work 
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work of a large extent, and of univer- 
ſal influence; and comprehends j in it all 
thoſe ways whereby we may be beneficial 
to one another. What our bleſſed Saviour 
did in this kind, and what we in imitation 
of him ought to do, I ſhall reduce to theſe - 
two heads. Firſt; Doing good to the 
ſouls of men, and endeavouring to pro- 
mote their ſpiritual and eternal happineſs. 
Secondly; The procuring of their tem- 
poral good, and contributing as much as 
81 8 to their happineſs in the preſent 
life 

Firſt; We ſhould do good to the 
fouls of men by good inſtruction and by 
good example. | 

Under inſtruction I comprehend all the 
means of bringing men to the knowledge 
of their duty, and exciting them to the . 
practice of it; .by inſtructing their igno- 
rance, removing their prejudices, and 
rectifying their miſtakes. 

Our Saviour made it his great work in 
the world, to inſtruct all forts of perſons 
in the things which concerned the king- 
dom of God, and to direct them in the 
way to eternal happineſs; by public teach- 
ing, by private converſation, and by 
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taking occaſion from the common occur- 
rences of human life, and every object 


that preſented itſelf ro him, to inſtill good 


- counſel into men, and to raiſe their minds 


to the conſideration of divine and heaven- 
ly things. And though this was our Sa- 
viour's great employment, and 1s theirs 


more particularly whoſe office it is to 


teach others: yet every man hath private 
opportunities of inſtructing others, by ad- 
moniſhing them of their duty, and by di- 
recting them to the beſt means and helps 


of knowledge. 


We ſhould likewife endeavour to re- 


move men's prejudices againſt the truth, 
and rectify their miſtakes. This our Sa- 


viour found very difficult; the generality 


of thoſe with whom he had to do being 


ſtrongly prejudiced againſt him and his 
doctrine by falſe principles, which they 
had taken in by education, and been 
trained up to by their teachers. And 
therefore he uſed a great deal of meekneſs 


in inſtructing thoſe that oppoſed them- 
ſelves, and exerciſed much patience. in 
bearing with the infirmities of men. 


It is great charity to conſider the 
inveterate prejudices of men; eſpecially 


thoſe which are rooted 1 in education, and 
which 
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which men are confirmed in by the re- 
verence they bear to thoſe that have been 
their teachers. Great allowance is to be 
given to men in this caſe; for no man 
that is in an error thinks he is ſo; and there- 


fore if we attempt violently to rend their 


opinions from them, they will but hold 
them ſo much the faſter; but if we have 
patience to undermine them by degrees, 


they will at length fall to the ground. 


Another way of doing good to the 
ſouls of men is by good example. This 
our bleſſed Saviour exhibited in the ut- 
moſt perfection. For he fulfilled all 
righteouſneſs, had no ſin, neither was 
« guile found in his mouth.“ And this 
we fhould endeavour to be, as far as the 
frailty of our nature and the imperfection 
of our preſent ſtate will admit. For, 
good example is an unſpeakable benefit 
to mankind, and hath a ſecret power and 
influence upon thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe, to form them into the ſame diſpo- 
ſition and manners. It is a living rule, 
that teacheth men without trouble, and 
lets them ſee their faults without open re- 
proof and upbraiding. Beſides this, it 
adds great weight to a man's counſel and 

B 3 perſua- 
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6 The Example of Jeſus 


_ perſuaſion, when we ſee that he adviſes 
—_ but what he does, nor exacts any 
thing from others from which he himſelf 
deſires to be excuſed. As on the con- 
trary, nothing is more cold and inſignifi- 
cant than good counſel from a bad man, 

10 one that does not obey his own precepts, 

2/78 nor follow the advice which he 1s ſo for- 

4 ward to give to others. ; | 

Theſe -are the ſeveral ways of doing 
good to the ſouls of men, wherein we, 
who are diſciples of the bleſſed Jeſus, 
ought in imitation of his example to ex- 

'F e .trciſe ourſelves according to our ſeveral 

1 capacities and opportunities. And this 

' is the nobleſt charity, and the greateſt 
kindneſs that can be ſhewn to man- 
kind; it is in -the moſt excellent ſenſe to 
« give eyes to the blind,” to © ſet the 

priſoners at liberty,” to reſcue men out 
of the worſt captivity, and to © ſave ſouls 
from death.” It is the moſt laſting and 

| durable benefit, becauſe it is to. do men 

of good for eternity. N 

1 The other way of being beneficial to 

1 others is, by procuring their temporal 

good, and contributing to their happineſs 

in this preſent life. And this, in ſubor- 

| | dination 
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dination to our Sayiour's great deſign of 
bringing men to eternal happineſs, was a 
great part of his buſineſs and employment 
in this world. He went about healing 
all manner of ſickneſs and diſeaſes.” 
Though we cannot be beneficial to 
men in that miraculous manner that he 
was, yet we may be ſo in the uſe of ordi- 
nary means: we may comfort the afflict- 
ed, and vindicate the oppreſſed, and do 
many acts of charity which our Saviour, 
by reaſon of his poverty, could not do 
without a miracle: we may ſupply the 
neceſſities of thoſe that are in want, feed 
the hungry and cloath the naked, and 


L viſit the ſick,” and minifter to them 


ſuch comforts and remedies as they are 
not able to procure for themſelves. We 
may ſometimes with a ſmall liberality 
ſuſtain a family that is ready to fall, and 
is ſtruggling under ſuch neceſſities that 


it is not able to ſupport itſelf. And if 
our minds were as great as ſometimes our 


eſtates are, we might do great and public 
works of a general and laſting advantage, 
and for which many generations to come 
might call us bleſſed. Thoſe who are in 
the loweſt condition may do great good 
3 | B 4 SE 
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to others by their prayers, if they them- 
ſelves be as good as they ought. For 
the fervent prayer of a righteous man 
% availeth much.” 

The text leads us to obſerve farther, 
the diligence and alacrity with which our 
Saviour executed his great work, He 
went about doing good.” He made it 
the great buſineſs and conſtant employ- 
ment of his life; he travelled from one 
place to another to ſeek out opportunities 
of being uſeful to mankind. He was not 
only ready to do good to thoſe that came 
to him and gave him opportunity for it, 
and beſought him to do it, but went him- 
ſelf from one place to another to ſeek out 
objects to exerciſe his charity upon. He 
went to thoſe who could not, and to thoſe 
who would not come to him; for ſo it is 
written of him, © he came to ſeek and to 
ſave that which was loſt.” He was con- 
tented to ſpend whole days in this work, 
to live in a croud, and to be almoſt perpe- 
tually oppreſſed with company; and when 
» diſciples were moved at the rudeneſs 
of the people in preſſing u him, he 
buſted, chbin 2 oro for the 
3 he took in 1 good, made no 
| _ account 


— 
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account of the trouble and inconvenience 

that attended it. Ag 
He denied himſelf the chief com- 
forts and conveniences of human life, 
that he might do good to others. He 
neglected the ordinary refreſhments of 
human nature, his meat and drink and 
ſleep, that he might attend this work. 
Nay, he was willing to deny himſelf in 
one of the deareſt things in the world, his 
reputation and. good name. He was con- 
tented to do good, though he was ill 
thought of, and ill ſpoken of for it. He 
would not refuſe to do good on the ſab- 
bath-day, though he was accounted pro- 
fane for ſo doing. He knew how ſcan- 
dalous it was among the Jews to keep 
company with publicans and ſinners, and 
yet he would not decline fo good a work 
for all the ill words they gave him for it. 
He perſevered in his works of mercy 
notwithſtanding the malicious oppoſition 
and ſiniſter conſtruction that his good 
deeds met with. Never did ſo much 
goodneſs meet with ſo much enmity, en- 
dure ſo many affronts and fo much“ con- 
tradiction of ſinners.” This great bene- 
factor of mankind was hated and perſe- 
| B. 3 | cutedi 
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cuted as if he had been a public enemy. 
While he was inſtructing them in the 
meekeſt manner, they were ready to ſtone 
him for telling them the truth; and when 
the fame of his miracles went abroad, 


though they were in various ways be- 


neficial to mankind, yet upon this very 
account they conſpired againſt him and 
ſought to take away his life. Whatever he 
{aid or did, though ever ſo innocent, ever 


ſo excellent, had ſome bad interpretation 


put upon it, and the great and ſhining 
virtues of his life were turned into crimes 


and matter of accuſation. For his caſting 
cut devils he was called a magician; for 


his endeavour to reclaim men from their 
ſins, © a friend of publicans and ſinners;“ 
for his free and obliging converſation, © a 


wine-bibber and a glutton.” All the be- 


nefits which he did to men, and the bleſſ- 
ings which he ſo liberally ſhed among the 
people, were ſuppoſed to proceed from 
ambitious views, and to be done with 
an intention to move the people to ſedi- 
tion, and to make himſelf a king: enough 
to have diſcouraged the greateſt goodneſs, 
to have put à damp upon the moſt ge- 
ncrous mind, and to have made it weary 1 
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well- doing. For, what is more grievous 
than to have all the good one does ill in- 

terpreted, and the beſt actions in the 
world made matter of en and re- 
proach? ? 

But, norwithſtanding all this, he chow 
fully continued in well- doing. It was 
not co his buſineſs,” but his delight; 
delight,“ ſays he, to do thy will, 
O my God.” The pleaſure which others 
take in the moſt natural actions of life, in 
and drinking when they are hun- 

„ he took in doing good; it was © his 
e meat and drink to do the will of his 
% Father.“ He purſued this work with 
as much diligence as if he had been afraid 
he ſhould have wanted time for it. 
«< muſt work the work of him that ſent 
me, while it is day, the night cometh 
*© when no man can work.” And when 
he was approaching towards the hardeſt: 
and moſt unpleaſant part of his ſervice, 
but of all others the moſt beneficial to us, 
I mean his. ſufferings and death, he was 
not at eafe in his mind till it was done; 
How am I ſtraitned,” ſays he, © till it 


be accompliſhed !?? And juſt before his 


A with what joy and triumph does 
B 6 he 
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he reflect upon the he had done in 
his life ! Father, I have glorified thee 
“upon earth, and finiſhed the work which 
thou haſt given me to do. What a 
bleſſed pattern is here of diligence and 
alacrity in doing good! How fair and 


lovely a pattern for chriſtians to imitate ! 


The pattern I have ſet befote you may 
be of excellent uſe for theſe two purpoſes: 
to ſhew us our defects; and, to excite us 

How does this bleſſed example upbraid 
thoſe who live in a direct contradiction to 
it; who, inſtead of © going about doing 
good,“ are perpetually intent upon doing 
miſchief ; who are wiſe and active to do 
evil, but to do good have no inclination, 
no underſtanding f And thoſe likewiſe 
who, though they are far from being ſo 
bad, yet wholly neglect this bleſſed work 
of doing good! They think it ſufficient 
to do no evil, to hurt and injure no man: 
not conſidering that we are commanded 
not only to abſtain from evil, but to do 
good; and that our bleſſed Saviour hath 
given us an example of both. He 


not only © did no fin,” but © he went a- 


bout doing good.” Upon this nice point 
2 | It 
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it was that the rich young man in the goſ- 
pel and his Saviour parted: he had 
e kept the commandments from his youth, 
Thou ſhalt not kill, Thou ſhalt not com- 
<« mit adultery, Thou ſhalt not ſteal:“ 
he had been very careful of the negative 
part of religion; but, when it came to 
parting with his eſtate and © giving to 
the poor,” this he thought too hard a 
condition, and upon this he forſook our 
Saviour, and forfeited the kingdom of 
heaven.' And it is obſervable, and 
ought to be often and ſeriouſly thought 
upon, that our Saviour, deſcribing to us 
the day of judgment, repreſents the great. 
Judge of the world acquitting and con- 
demning men according to the good 

which they had done, or neglected to do, 

in ways of mercy and charity; for feed- 
ing the hungry, and cloathing the naked, 
and viſiting the ſick, or for neglecting to 
do theſe things : than which, nothing can 
more plainly and effectually declare to us 


the neceſſity of doing good, in order to 
the obtaining eternal happineſs. 558 


There are many indeed who do not al- 
together neglect this work, yet in a great 
meaſure prevent and hinder themſelves 


from 
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tence of being employed about other du 
ties and parts of religion. They are ſo 
taken up with the exerciſes of piety and 
devotion in private and public, that they 
have ſcarce any leiſure to mind the doing 
of good and charitable offices to others : 
or if they have, they hope God will par- 


don his ſervants in this thing, and accept 


of their piety and devotion inſtcad of all. 

But they ought to conſider, - that when 
theſe two parts of religion come in-com- 
petition, devotion 1s to give way to cha- 
rity, mercy being better than ſacrifice : 
that the great end of all the duties. of re- 


ligion is to make us more ready to every 
good. work: and that it is the greateſt 


mockery in the world, under pretence of 
uſing the means of religion to neglect the 
end of it; and becauſe we are always pre- 
paring ourſelves to do good, to think 
that we are for ever excuſed from doing 
. 

Others are taken up in contending for 
the faith, and ſpend all their zeal about. 
controverſies in religion; and therefore 
they. think it but reaſonable that. they 


hound be excuſed from thoſe meaner 


kind. 
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kind of duties,: becauſe they ſerve God, 
as they imagine, in a higher and more 
excellent way. But do theſe men conſi- 
der upon what kind of duties more eſpe- 
cially our bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles 
lay the great weight and ſtreſs of religion? 
That it 1s to the meek, and merciful, aud 
peaceable that our Saviour pronounceth 
bleſſedneſs? That © pure religion and 
e undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows 
ein their affliction ?? T hat © the wiſdom 
„which is from above is full of mercy 
and good works?” Theſe are the great 
and weighty things of religion, which, 
whatever elſe we do, ought not to be left 
undone. Do they conſider that a right 
faith is wholly in order to a good life, 
and is of no value any farther than.it hath. 
an influence upon it? So that whatever 
other duties we may be obliged to, no- 
thing can excuſe us from this. How: 
much better is it to do good, than to 
quarrel about doubtful and uncertain. 
opinions? Were men chriſtians indeed, 
hey would. be ſo much delighted with, 

this better work ( more acceptable to God,, 
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and more profitable to men) that they 
would not find leiſure, or if they could, 
they would not find inclination to employ 
all their time and zeal about things which 
are at ſo great adiſtance from the life and 
heart of religion, as moſt of thoſe queſti- 
ons are which chriſtians contend about. 
Were we poſſeſſed with the true ſpirit of 


_ chriſtianity, theſe would be but dry and 


taſteleſs things to us, in compariſon of 


the bleſſed employment of doing good in a 


more real and ſubſtantial way. If the 
ſincere love of God and our neighbour 
were but once throughly kindled in our 
hearts, theſe pure and heavenly flames 
would in a great meaſure extinguiſh the 
unchriſtian heats of diſpute and contenti- 
on; as fires here below are ready to lan- 
iſh and go out, when the ſun in his 
Il ſtrength ſhines upon them. 
But the hardeſt part of my taſk is yet 


behind, and it is ſtrange it ſhould be ſo; 


and that 1s, to perſuade us to the imita- 
tion of this bleſſed example. Let us © go 
& and do likewiſe, let the ſame mind be 
“jn us that was in Chriſt Jeſus;” let us 
tread in the ſteps of our bleſſed Saviour, 
who © went about doing good.” Me- 


thinks: 
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thinks the work itſelf is of ſuch a nature, 
that men ſhould not need to be courted 
to it by perſuaſion, nor u red by impor- 
tunity. The very propoſal of the 4 
and the pattern en I have ſet before 
you, is temptation and allurementenough - 
to a generous and well-diſpoſed mind. 
But yet to excite you the more to ſo 
good a work, dwell with me a little upon 
the following conſiderations. 

Firſt; It is an argument of a great and 
generous mind, to employ ourſelves in do- 
ing good; becauſe it ſhews an inclination 
and defire in us to have others happy as 
well as ourſelves. 

It is the nature of goodneſs to om 
nicate itſelf, and the farther it ſpreads 
the more glorious it is. God reckons it 
as one of his moſt glorious titles, as the 
brighteſt gem in his diadem, The Lord 
mighty to ſave.” Without this quality 
of da all other perfections would 
change their nature, and loſe their excel- 
lency. Great power and wiſdom would 
be terrible, and raiſe nothing but dread 
and ſuſpicion in us: for power without 
goodneſs would be tyranny and oppreſſi- 
on, and wiſdom would become craft and 
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treachery. A being endued with know- 
ledge and power, and yet wanting in 
goodneſs, would be nothing elſe but an 
irreſiſtible evil, and an omnipotent miſ- 
chief. We admire knowledge, and are 
afraid of power, and ſuſpect wiſdom: 
but we can heartily love nothing but 
goodneſs, or ſuch perfections as are in 
conjunction with it. Nothing argues a 
great and generous mind but only good- 
neſs; which is a propenſion and diſpoſi- 
tion to make others happy, and a readi- 
neſs to do them all the good offices we 
can. To Sf | 

Secondly; To do good is the moſt 
pleaſant employment in the world. It is 
natural; and whatever is ſo is delightful. 
We act like ourſelves whenever we relieve 
the wants and diſtreſſes of others. And 
therefore this virtue among all others 
hath peculiarly entitled itſelf to the 
name of humanity, We follow nature, 
obey our reaſon, and ſhew ourſelves 
men, in ſnewing mercy to the miſerable. 
Whenever we conſider the evils and af- 
fictions of others, we do with the greateſt 
reaſon collect our duty from our nature 
and inclination, and make our own _ 

an 


* 
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and expectations from others a law and 
rule to ourſelves. And it is pleaſant 
thus to follow our nature, and to gratify 
the importunate dictates of our own rea- 
ſon. So that the benefits we do to others 
are not more welcome to thoſe that re- 
ceive them, than they are delightful to 
us that do them. There 1s no ſenſual 
pleaſure in the world comparable to the 
delight and ſatisfaction that a good man 
takes in doing good. That frame of 
mind which inclines us to do good is the 
very temper and diſpoſition of happineſs. 
Solomon, after all his experience of world- 
ly pleaſures, pitches at laſt upon this as 
the greateſt Flicks of human life, and 
the only good uſe that is to be made of a 
proſperous fortune. ] know that there 
eis no good in them, but for a man to 
< rejoice and do good in his life.” And 
a greater and a wiſer than Solomon hath 
{aid, that © it is more bleſſed to give, than 
to receive.“ 1 
Further; To employ ourſelves in do- 
ing good is to imitate the higheſt excel- 
lency and perfection: it is to be like God 
* who is good and doth „and to 
be like him in that which he eſteems 
his greateſt glory, that. is his 3 
- It 
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It is to be like the Son of God, who 
when he took our nature upon him, and 
lived in the world, went about doin 

good.“ It is to be like the bleſſed an- 
gels, whoſe great employment is to be 
E miniſtring ſpirits for the good of others.” 
To be charitable and beneficent to others, 
is to be a good angel, a Saviour and 
a God to men. The example of our 
bleſſed Saviour more eſpecially is the 
great pattern which our religion pro- 
pounds to us. And we have all the rea- 
fon in the world to be in love with it; 
becauſe that very goodneſs which it pro- 
pounds to our imitation was fo beneficial 
to ourſelves. When we ourſelves feel and 
enjoy the happy effefts of that good 
which he did in the world, this ſhould 
greatly endear the example to us, and 
make us ready to imitate that love and 
kindneſs to which we are indebted for fo. 
many bleſſings, and upon which all our 
hopes of happineſs depend. nn 

To do good is likewiſe one of the 
greateſt and moſt ſubſtantial duties of re- 
ligion; and, next to the love and honour 
which we pay to God himſelf, the moſt 
acceptable ſervice that we can perform to 
tum. It is one half of the law, next 
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to the firſt and great commandment, and 
very like unto it: like to it in the excel- 
lency of its nature, and in the neceſſity of 
its obligation. For © this commandment 
ce we have from him, that he who loveth 
* God. love his brother alſo.” The firſt 
commandment excels in the dignity of 
the object; but the ſecond hath the ad- 
vantage in the reality of its effects. For 
our righteouſneſs extendeth not to God,” 
we can do him no real benefit: but our 
charity. to men is really beneficial to 
them. For which reaſon God is well- 
pleaſed, in many caſes, that the exter- 
nal honour and worſhip which by his po- 
ſitive command he requires of us, ſhould 
give way to that natural duty of love and 
mercy which we owe to one another. 
And to ſhew how great a value he puts 
upon charity, he hath made it the great 
teſt of our love to himſelf; and for 
want of it, rejects all other profeſſions of 
love to him as falſe and infincere, © If 
« any man ſay, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar. - For he that 
ce loveth not his brother whom he hath 
4 ſeen, how can he love God whom he 
< hath not ſeen ?® 
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Let it be, moreover, conſidered, that 
this will give us the greateſt comfort 
when we come to die. It will then be'no 
pleaſure to men to reflect upon the great 
eſtates they have got, and the great 
places they- have been advanced to, be- 
cauſe they are leaving theſe things, and 
they will ſtand them in no ſtead in the 
other world: Riches profit not in the 
day of wrath :” but the conſciouſneſs of 
well-doing will refreſh our ſouls even un- 
der the very pangs of death. With what 
contentment does a good man then look 
upon the good he hath done in this life? 
And with what confidence doth he look 
forwards into the other world, where he 
hath: provided for himſelf © bags that 
ce wax not old, a treaſure in the heavens 
* that faileth not?“ For though our 
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| ils eſtates will not follow us into the other 
1 world, our good works will; though we 
. cannot carry our riches along with us, 

; yet we may ſend them before us to make 


5 way for our reception into everlaſting ha- 
bitations. In ſhort, works of mercy and 
charity will comfort us at the hour of 
death, and plead for us at the day of 
judgment, and procure for us at the 


hands of a merciful God, a glorious re- 
5 compence 
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compence at the reſurrection of the juſt. 
Which leads me to the laſt conſideration 
I ſhall offer to you; which 1s, the reward 
of doing good, both in an world and ; 
the other. 
The advantages of it in this world ans 5 
many and great. It is the way to derive 
a laſting bleſſing upon our eſtates. Acts 
of charity are the beſt deeds of ſettlement. 
We gain the prayers and bleſſings of thoſe 
to whom we extend our charity, and it is 
no ſmall thing to have *the bleſſing of 
them that are ready to periſh to come 
* upon us.” For God © hears the pray- 
« ers of the deſtitute, and his ear is open 
to their cry,” Charity is a great ſecu- 
rity to us in times of evil: and that not 
only from the ſpecial promiſe and provi- 
dence of God; but likewiſe from the na- 
ture of the thing, which makes way for 
its own reward in this world. He that 
1s charitable to others provides a ſupply 
and retreat for himſelf in the dayof diſtreſs: - 
for he- engages mankind by his example 
to like tenderneſs towards him, and pru- 
dently beſpeaks the commiſeration of o- 
thers, againſt the time when it ſhall be 
his turn to ſtand in need of it. Nothing 
in this world makes a man more and 
ſurer 


ns he nl of Felis 


ſurer friends than charity. For a good 
man,” ſays the apoſtle, one would even 
dare to die.” Tis excellent counſel of 
the ſon of Sirach ; © Lay up thy treaſure 
„according to the commandment of the 
c moſt high, and it ſhall bring thee more 
<« profit than gold. Shut up thy alms in 
thy ſtore-houſe, and it ſhall deliver 
< thee from all affliction : it ſhall fight 
“ for thee againſt thine enemies, better 
< than a mighty ſhield and ſtrong ſpear.” It 
hath ſometimes happened that the obliga- 
tion men have laid upon others by their 
charity, hath in caſe of danger and ex- 
tremity done them more kindneſs than 
all the reſt of their eſtate could do for 
them; and their alms have literally deli- 

vered them from death. '% ated 
But what is all this to the endleſs and 
unſpeakable happineſs of the next life, 
where the returns of doing good will be 
great, beyond what we can now expect 
or imagine? For God takes all the good 
we do to others as a debt upon himſelf; 
and he hath treaſures ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
_ greateſt obligations we can lay upon him. 
So that we have the truth, and goodnefs, 
and ſufficiency of God for our ſecurity, 
that what we ſcatter and ſow in this kind 
755 on 
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on earth will grow up to a plentiful 
harveſt in the other world; and that all 
ö our pains and expence in doing good for 
a few days will be recompenced and 
| crowned with the joys and glories of 
eternity. 
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SERMON II. 


ON NATHAN'S REPROOF OF DAVID, 


2 SAMUEL Xil. 7. 


And Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou art 
the man. 1 


EPROOF is one of the moſt un- 
IA grateful ſervices a good man can 
be employed in; as ungrateful generally 
to the perſon that gives it, as to thoſe 
to whom it is given, ſince it offends as 
much bis modeſty as their pride, For a 
C 2 man 
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man to cenſure and condemn the con- 
duct of another, ſeems like paying a 
compliment to his own character, as it 
ſuppoſes him to be free from thoſe fol- 
lies which he blames in them. 

Our ſelf. love is generally ſo exceſſive, 
that we do not care to ſee our own faults, 
and eaſily take up a prejudice againſt 
thoſe who pretend to diſcover them to 
us. It is always difficult, and ſometimes 
dangerous to reprove, eſpecially where 
men have it in their power to gratify 
their revenge, as they ſeldom fail to re- 
lent ſuch kindneſs as a great indignity : 
yet a good man muſt not have reſpect to 

perſons, or be affrightened by the proſ- 
pect of danger - to himſelf from the per- 
formance of his duty. So long as men 
have any ſenſe of the difference between 
good and evil, and have not ſinned away 
the common principles of virtue, there 
is reaſon to hope that admonition, if at- 
tended with prudence and tenderneſs, 
will not be altogether thrown away. 
For even natural conſcience will become 
an advocate for thoſe who are faithful in 
this office. The meek behaviour of 
David under conviction, is an excellent 
pattern for us to imitate. We 9 
TL arn 
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learn from hence not to ſtand up in juſ- 
tification of that which we know is not 
to be defended; never to harden our- 
ſelves againſt correction, but to receive it 
with a humble and candid temper, from 
whatever quarter it may ariſe. If we 
conſider the method which Nathan took 
to bring David to a ſenſe of his crime, 
we ſhall hardly know which moſt to 
admire, his fidelity and courage in deli- 
vering the meſſage with which he was 
entruſted, or his ſkill and prudence. in 
introducing and conducting the whole of 
it. He did not refuſe the divine com- 
mand, when he was required to find fault 
even with his prince: nor did he flatter 
David when he made known the dictates 
of heaven; but plainly and frankly told 
him, © thou art the man: hereby 
ſhewing that he had a ſuperior awe- of 
God, and was not to be deterred from 
his duty by the fear of what man could 
do unto him. It is true he proceeded. 
with a very wiſe precaution in the affair; 
he did not peremptorily charge his guilt 
upon him at firſt (which inſtead of awa- 
kening his conſcience might have kindled 
his reſentment) but he introduced the 
ſubject by a moſt apt and beautiful pa- 
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rable : ſuch as was proper to prepare his 
mind for the ſuſpicion of it, and yet was 
not open enough to make a ſpeedy dif- 
covery. He begins with telling him of 
a rich man and a poor man, who dwelt 


together in the ſame city, the former of 


which had exceeding many flocks and 
herds, the latter but one ewe lamb, of 
which he was very fond. However, the 
rich man, for the entertainment of a cer- 
tain traveller, ſpared to take of his own 
numerous cattle, but came and ſeized on 
the poor man's only lamb, and dreſſed 
it for the ſtranger. David little ima- 
gined that Nathan here by the rich man 


meant himſelf, or by the poor man, U- 


riah, but concluded that the prophet 
came to demand juſtice from him againſt 


another perſon; ſo that he immediately 


gave the ſentence, according to the cir- 
cumſtance of the crime, without any fa- 
vour or partiality. His indignation was 
directly excited againſt the author of ſuch 
barbarous injuſtice ; his ſenſe of honour 
and love of equity prompted him to re- 
lieve the perſon who had been treated in 
ſo cruel a manner. Nay, ſo great was 
his "diſpleaſure, that he exceeded the ri- 


_ gour of the law, and doomed the ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed offender to death, over ad above 
the penalty of a fourfold reſtitution. © As 


the Lord liveth, the man that hath - 


done this thing mall ſurely die, and he 
< ſhall reſtore the lamb fourfold, becauſe 
ehe did this thing, and becauſe he had 
* no pity.” | 
By this management of the prophet, 
David ſtood condemned from his own 
mouth. Nathan made the application 
to him, thou art that very perſon whom 
thou haſt pronounced not worthy to live; 
thou art the oppreſſor who haſt taken, 
not an ewe lamb from poor Uriah, but 
the wife of his boſom. What injury 
can be more irreparable? What op- 
preſſion more barbarous than that which 
thou haſt been guilty of? 

We ſhall not enter further into the 
nature or aggravations of David's ſin, 
but proceed to make ſome obſervations, 
from the words of the text in their con- 
nection, which may be ſerviceable to 
us. An 

Firſt ; The fall of * great and 
man affords us a ſad example of the 
frailty of human nature, and the ſtrong 
power of temptation, which ſhews us 
how much we ought to be on our guard 


C 4 . againſt 
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againſt it. If we conſider the general 
character that is given of David in the 
Bible, and reflect on the particular vir- 
tues which made up this general charac- 
ter, we ſhould find it hard to believe 
that a man of ſuch eminent piety ſhould 
fall into ſuch foul and abominable fins, 
had not the ſame ſcriptures which give a 
teſtimony to his goodneſs informed us 
alſo of his crimes. Adultery and murder 
are crimes of the moſt heinous nature, 
and are condemned as ſuch by all who 
have any ſenſe of religion, or ſentiments 
of common juſtice and equity. But the 
circumſtances which attended David's 
commiſſion of theſe ſins were if poſſible 
more horrid than the faults themſelves. 
He committed adultery with the wife of 
his friend, and brave general, and baſely 
invaded his bed at a time when he was 
hazarding his life for him in the field of 
battle. To compleat the injury, he af- 
terwards gave orders that Uriah ſhould 
be placed in © the fore front of the hat- 
teſt battle,” and there left, that he might 
be ſmitten and die,“ which meſſage he 
ſent by Uriah's own hands. One would 
hardly think it poſſible for a man who 
had any principles of virtue to * 
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thus degenerate. To ſee then ſuch a one 
not only fall into this depth of wicked- 
neſs, but alſo continue under this load 
of guilt for a conſiderable time, without 
diſcovering any ſenſe of what he had 


done, until an extraordinary monitor 


came from God to awaken him; this 
gives a melancholy proof of our frailty, 
and ſhews that good men may fall into 

ſcandalous vices, and remain inſenſible 
of their condition, without ſome remark- 


able interpoſition of divine grace to re- 


new them again to repentance. 

We have need to pray, not only that 
God would pardon our fins of infirmity, 
but that he would keep us from running 
into greater enormities: Keep back 
thy ſervant alſo from preſumptuous 
„ fins, let them not. have dominion over 
% me.” | 5 ” | 


From this relation which the text re- 


fers to we. may further obſerve, . 
_ Secondly; The eaſy and almoſt una- 
voidable progreſs of iniquity, and from 
what ſmall beginnings. the moſt monſtrous 
wickedneſs often takes its riſe. What a 
train of evils ſucceeded the firft paſſion 
which David entertained for Bathſheba ? 
He indulged his laſcivious deſires, and from 
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hence proceeded the prodigious crimes 
of adultery and murder. And this is 
but the natural courſe of iniquity. One 
fin leads on to another, and- that to a 
third, and fo on till a man has run the 
whole round of tranſgreflion, till he is 

ne ſo far as to make his retreat very 
difficult, if not almoſt impoſſible. The 


. beginnings of ſin in general as well as of 


ſtrife, which is one particular ſpecies of 
it, are as when one letteth out water; 


the ſtream is but fmall at firſt, but by 


degrees the paſſage widens, till it breaks 
in upon us like a flood, and we are borne 
down by the mighty torrent without any 
oppoſition. When men turn aſide at 
firſt into an evil courſe, they do not think 
of proceeding any lengths in it, but are 
nub to promiſe themſelves that they 
will venture only ſo far as they hope they 
may without any great or certain danger. 
But alas! the way of fin is a declivity, 
and though the deſcent be eaſy, every 
ſtep forward makes the return ſo much 
the more difficult; and a man may almoſt 
as well ſay to the proud waves of the 
ſea, © hitherto ſhalt thou come and 


no farther,” as pretend to command 
the impetuous appetite to which he 


has 
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has once ſubmitted. The commiſſion 
of a little ſin prepares for a greater, 
and that for. a greater ſtill, and thus 
the heart is gradually hardened by its 
deceitfulneſs, and he learns to commit 
thoſe iniquities without remorſe, the very 
thought of which would at firſt have 
been ſnocking. Had Nathan foretold to 
David the degree of wickedneſs to which 
his licentious deſires would lead him, it 
is probable he would have replied to 
this prophet as Hazael did to another 
when he declared what havock he ſhould 
hereafter make among the lives and li- 
berties of Iſrael, © Is thy ſervant a dog 
that he ſhould do this thing?” Bur 
when a perſon once ſuffers himſelf to do 
that which is forbidden, he cannot ſay 
where he ſhall ſtop. For guilt is an ut- 
ter enemy to ſerious conſideration, with- 
out which there can. be no hope of 
converſion. Having yielded to his luſts 
he ſnuns all reflection on his conduct, in 
order to prevent that confuſion and hor- 
ror which theſe thoughts would unavoid- 

ably create in his mind. As ſevere as 
men are upon the ſins of others, they do 
not or will not perceive the deformity of 


vie own.z their 1 are blinded 
by 


5 
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by their paſſions, and ſelf- love teaches 
them to think favourably of their actions. 
Their hearts will never want ſome veil 
to cover a beloved iniquity ; there is al- 
ways ſome plea at hand to extenuate or 
Excuſe -their behaviour, with which they 
reſt ſatisfied without ſuffering themſelves 
to enter cloſely into the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of their crime, which would 
almoſt overwhelm them in diſtreſs and 
terror: inſomuch that unleſs ſome ex- 
traordinary light darts in upon their con- 
ſciences, and forces them to behold what 
manner of perſons they are, they will 
probably go on adding iniquity to ini- 
quity, until they have contracted ſuch 
inveterate habits of vice, as will render 
their recovery extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible. 
The deſcription Solomon gives of ſuch 
a one muſt move any heart with pity, 
but that of the enſlaved profligate him- 
ſelf, who © goeth on as an ox to the 
„ ſlaughter, or as a fool to the correction 
<« of the ſtocks, till a dart ſtrike through 
<« his liver, as a bird haſteneth to the 
* ſnare, and knoweth not that it is for 
44 his life.“ As inſenſible as a brute 
he runneth to his ruin, and too late ad- 
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mits the ſerious reflection, How have 
J hated inſtruction, and my heart de- 
<« ſpiſed reproof, and have not obeyed 
« the voice of my teachers, nor inclined 
<« mine ear to them that inſtructed me.“ 
The uſe we ſhould make of this ob- 
ſervation, is to check the firſt riſings of 
luſt, and not incline to the ways of fin: 
we ſhould particularly guard againſt wil- 
ful or preſumptuous ſins, becauſe theſe 
lay waſte the conſcience; they harden the 
heart, and render it impenetrable to con- 
viction, by making men either ſecure on 
the one hand or deſperate on the other. 
If we allow ourſelves to enter the path of 
ſin, eſpecially if we take any wide ſteps 
in it, it is probable we ſhall proceed till 
. ſtumble upon the grave, and fall into 
ell. 88 | 
Thirdly ; This hiſtory affords us a re- 
markable inſtance how much ſelf-love is 
apt to blind the eyes of men, and pre- 
vent their paſſing a true judgment on 
themſelves and their actions. How for- 
ward was David to condemn, and to pu- 
niſh a ſuppoſed unmerGiful oppreſſor; 
and yet how quietly could he tolerate in 
himſelf far greater, and more aggravated 
5 crimes 


— 
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crimes! He was for ſentencing the rich 
man to death, who had cruelly robbed 
his neighbour of his lamb, but he had 
no thought of condemning himſelf. for 
taking away the wife of Uriah, and then 
ordering him to be killed. As I live,“ 
fays he, © the man that hath done this 
thing ſhall ſurely die.” If he was worthy 
of death for his barbarity and injuſtice, 
what puniſhment could David think e- 
qual to his own crime, who had debauch- 
ed the wife of Uriah, and afterwards 
contrived his murder? But he had no 
ſuch criminal in his eye when he pro- 
nounced the decree againſt the rich man, 
till Nathan ſtruck him with ſurprize and 
horror by that ſudden and unexpected 
application, Thou art the man.” How 
ſtrangely are men prejudiced in their own 
favour, that they cannot ſee the deformi- 
ty of the moſt monſtrous vices in them- 
ſelves, while they look with indignation 
upon far leſs crimes committed by o- 
thers ! and how forward are we to cen- 
fure in others, thoſe ſins which we our- 
ſelves may not have inclination, or op- 
portunity to commit? The covetous 
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man will rail at the prodigal, and the 


prodigal reprimand the miſer; the drunk- 


ard will reprove the glutton, and the 
glutton in his turn cenſure the drunkard; 


and thus men under the power of any 
different paſſions will condemn thoſe of o- 
thers while they be inſenſible of their 
own. This ſhould teach us to make uſe 
of the ſtricteſt caution in our enquiry in- 
to ourſelves, that we are not impoſed 
upon by thoſe falſe colourings which our 
corrupt inclinations eaſily put upon our 


actions, ſo as to think favourably of thoſe 


evil ways, which after all will expoſe us 
to the diſpleaſure of the Almighty. 
Which leads me to a j | 


Fourth obſervation, with which this 
remarkable ſtory ſupplies us for our in- 


ſtruction, which is, that the way to 
form a true judgment in any caſe, is 
to put ourſelves as much as poſlible 
out of the queſtion, and ſuppoſe that 
we. are paſling judgment on another 
perſon. 

Our evil actions are like ſome fooliſh 
dreſſes, which we are ready to think be- 
come us well enough till we ſee them 


upon 
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upon ſome other perſon. How odious 
did injuſtice and oppreſſion appear to 
David in another, when he did not attend 
to them in himſelf! We are too much 
parties in our own caſe, to be equal or 
fair judges; but with regard to others, 
we can conſider their actions with indif- 
ference, and weigh them with imparti- 
ality, for here we are in no danger of 
being bribed by our paſſions to judge 
more favourably than the caſe requires. 
"Whereas every one is willing to ſhew all 
the favour he can to nimſelf: our under- 
ſtanding is influenced by our appetites, 
and hardly at liberty to cenſure freely 
any thing which they prompt us to do. 
We are unwilling to condemn: what we 
love, and prone to overlook the evil 
which others may ſee in our behaviour. 
When we endeavqur to weigh our own 
conduct, it will be very difficult to pre- 
ſerve. an even balance; felf-love will 
throw falſe weights into the ſcale, and if 
poſſible, is. upon us. In order to 
form a true judgment, the proper-way 
will be to endeavour to diveſt ourſelves 
of all concern in it. Let us act as Na- 


than did by David, remove the caſe to 
| another 


— 
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another perſon, and imagine ourſelves 
out of the queſtion. Every man appears 


well in his own glaſs, but let us transfer 


our actions to another, and then ſay how 
does this conduct look in him, in whoſe 
behalf we are not at all prejudiced! Da- 
vid was led to a ſight of his own wick- 
edneſs, by the repreſentation of the ſame ill 
conduct in a ſtranger. 'Let us improve 
the hint by obſerving ſome ſuch method 
in our enquiry into ourſelves: by this 


means we may be beſt enabled to behold 


our faults, and to repent of them as 
David did, and“ abhor ourſelves in duſt 
and 3 EE: 

To conclude; Let us receive the word 
of exhortation, and make a good uſe of 


the warning given us by this great man's 


fall. Let us ſearch, and try our ways, 


and when we are thus employed, let us 


apply with humility and ſincerity to the 
great ſearcher of hearts in that prayer of 
the Pſalmiſt, Search me, O God, and 
* know my heart: try me, and know 
* my thoughts. And ſee if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlaſting.” And when by his 
aſſiſtance we have diſcovered any _ 

let 
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—_— 


let us immediately apply ourſelves to re- 
form them. We have encouragement 
from the example before us to hope that 
if we confeſs and forſake our ſins we 
mall find mercy. May we have grace 
to conſider © our ways, and turn our 
feet unto God's teſtimonies.” Amen. 
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SERMON II. 


THE MISCHIEFS or SLAVISH con- 


PLAISANCE, AND COWARDICE. 


PROVERBS XXIX. 25. 


The fear of man bringeth a frare. 


T is wiſely ordered by the Author of 
our being, that every paſſion of the 
ſoul may not only be of great uſe to us, 


if its natural deſign and tendency be re- 


gularly purſued, but is capable alſo, by 


being perverted, of cauſing much vexa- 
tion and miſery to ourſelves, and injury 


to our fellow-creatures : for this is a de- 


monſtration 


— 
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monſtration founded in nature, and ob- 
vious to the meaneſt capacity, of the 
neceſſity of ſelf-government, and that we 
ſhould take the utmoſt care to keep all 
our affections and appetites within thoſe 
bounds which the Creator hath preſcrib- 
ed. Thus, for inſtance, the deſire of 
happineſs, and averſion to pain and mi- 
ſery, which work fo ſtrongly in all man- 
kind, is evidently, in itſelf, of the high- 
eſt advantage; bur if we form wrong no- 
tions of the happineſs which we ought 
ultimately to purſue, and the evils we 
ſhould chiefly avoid, it will as certainly 
prove fatal to us. Again, the paſſion of 
ſhame is an excellent preſervative from 
baſe and diſhonourable actions, and no- 
thing 1s a ſtronger guard and ſecurity to 
our virtue and innocence than this, when 
regularly exerciſed, and employed about 
proper objects; but a falſe ſhame, which 
is influenced more by the opinions and 
cuſtoms of men, than by the eternal dif- 
ferences of things, a falſe ſhame that 
breaks our ſpirits, and makes ſuch tame 
cowards of us, that we have not reſolu- 
tion enough to ſtand up for the honour 
of God, and the immutable obligations 


of virtue; nor, conſequently, to aſſert 
| and 


and maintain the dignity of our reaſona- 
ble nature; this, I ſay, neceſſarily de- 
ſtroys every thing that is praiſe-worthy 
and generous in us, and muſt betray us 
into innumerable errors in practice, which 
are not merely inconſiſtent with integrity, 
but will render us, to the laſt degree, 
vile and contemptible. 


while it proceeds upon right principles, 
and 1s proportioned to the weight and 
moment of the evils about which it is 
converſant, it muſt be calculated to ſerve 
the moſt beneficial purpoſes, as it warns 


ſtrongly prompts us to avoid it. But 


imaginary dangers, and alarms -us with 
falſe terrors; when fancy or corrupt 
paſſion, and not the reaſon of things 1s 
the foundation of it ; when we. fear na- 
tural evils, which, under the direction of 
an all-wiſe Providence, may be over- 
ruled for good, more than moral, which 
tend neceſſarily and invariably to the 
miſery and ruin of the rational creation; 
and the cenſures and frowns of men, 
whoſe wiſdom, power, and duration are 
; confined and limited, more than the diſ- 
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And the ſame may be ſaid of far: 


us where our greateſt danger lies, and 


the caſe is quite otherwiſe when it forms 
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- Pleaſure and vengeance of the almigh 
— eternal God * for then our ron, wil : 
infallibly turn us aſide from our duty, 
and be attended with moſt pernicious 
conſequences; as for the ſake of avoiding 
leſſer and comparatively trifling evils, we 
hall run ourſelves upon others that are 
infinitely more dreadful. This ſhows 
the vaſt importance of looking well to 
our principles of action, and indeed of 
making this our firſt and chief care; be- 
cauſe if the prevailing principles of our 
minds are corrupt and vicious, it is, in 
the nature of things, impoſſible that our 
practice ſhould be virtuous and regular. 
Evil principles of action, as long as they 
are entertained and indu as neceſſa- 
rily produce a wicked life, as any other 
cauſes do their natural and immediate 
effects; and therefore till they are cor- 
rected and altered, it is in vain to expect 
any reformation in the outward conduct. 
This is the ground of Solomon's obſer- 
vation in the text, which I now proceed 
to conſider more particularly, in the fol- 
lowing method. 

Firſt, I ſhall ſhow what we muſt un- 
derſtand by © the fear of man” ; ſecond- 
ly, enquire in what ſenſe it © bringeth a 
ſnare“; 


* 


a 
"Io; 


ſnare” ; and, thirdly, offer ſome reme · 
dies againſt it. Fonts: 42 | 

In the firſt place, I am to explain 
what we mult underſtand by © the fear 
of man.” The fear of man” I take 
in its largeſt ſenſe, not only as implying 
the fear of thoſe poſitive evils and pu- 
niſhments which the power and vengeance 
of man can inflict, but a reverence of 
human authority and cuſtoms, and a 
dread of the cenſures and reproaches of 
our fellow-creatures. But that I may 
ſpeak diſtinctly, and without confuſion 
upon this ſubject, it may be proper 
briefly to ſhow that this phraſe, when it 
is uſed, as in the text, in a criminal 
ſenſe, muſt be underſtood with ſome 
caution, and limitation. For, 
There is, undoubtedly, a reverence 
due to human authority 1n all points that 
do not exceed the juſt bounds of it; and 
the paying this regard is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to.hold the frame of civil ſocieties 
together, and prevent lawleſs riot and 
confuſion. In like manner there is a de- 
ference due to the innocent cuſtoms and 
uſages of the world; and ſingularity in 
ſuch inſtances, in oppoſition to the una- 
nimous opinion of our fellow - creatures, 
can 
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can be the effect of nothing but weak- 
neſs, or obſtinacy. Such a conduct is 
as ridiculous, as the complying in things 
morally evil would be wicked. It is alſo 
utterly inconſiſtent with a ſocial ſpirit, 
or with that temper of mind which 1s ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to anſwer the great end 
for which men agreed, at firſt, to enter 
into ſociety. For the ends of ſociety 
cannot be ſecured but by mutual conde- 
ſcenſion and reſpect, and the compliance 
and ſubmiſſion of the minor part in 
things lawful, and which are entirely of 
a civil nature, to the judgment and prac- 
tice of the majority; and it is impoſſible 
but peace and good order muſt be de- 
ſtroyed, if all the members of it are ob- 
ſtinate and untractable. 

Again, as it is natural for N one 
who loves himſelf to deſire the favour | 
and good opinion of his fellow-creatures, 
and his duty to cultivate and improve it 
by all juſt and honourable methods, be- 
cauſe the quiet and convenience of his 
life, and his uſefulneſs too, depend in a 
great meaſure on his reputation and cha- 
racter in the world; he cannot help be- 

ing afraid of cenſure and reproach, and 


ought to be ſolicitous to avoid, if poſſible, 
its 


_ 


— 
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its being fixed upon him, or to deliver 
and clear himſelf from it. Provided he 
ſtoops to nothing that is contrary to the 
principles of true honour and virtue, 
{uch-a concern is highly juſt and reaſona- 
ble, and what no wiſe man can be with- 
out. And, on the contrary, men muſt 
be of a temper quite ſtupid, and deſti- 
tute of common reflection, if they have 
no fear at all of public reproach and in- 
famy; and muſt loſe, beſides, what is 
in the nature of things (and therefore 
what muſt appear to be deſigned as ſuch 
by the great Author of nature) a very 
powerful reſtraint from mean, ungene- 
rous, and diſgraceful practices. 
Moreover, the principle of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation neceſſarily excites in us a fear 
of thoſe evils which we have reaſon to 
apprehend from the power or malice of 
any of our fellow-creatures, and directs 
to the uſe of all proper means for our 
own defence and ſecurity. We are ſo 
tar from being obliged to have no care 
or ſolicitude on this head, that we ſhall 
be guilty of the utmoſt raſhneſs and fol- 
ly, if we expoſe ourſelves to their reſent- 
ment unneceſſarily, and run upon any 
ſufferings, which with honour and a good 
Vor. IV. a conſci- 
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conſcience may be avoided. All inno- 
cent, not excepting the moſt artful com- 

b 2 and evaſions muſt be uſed, to 
reen ourſelves from evils of this kind; 
otherwiſe, inſtead of being martyrs in a 
good cauſe, we only ſuffer the natural 
effects of our own wilfulneſs and obſti- 
nacy. And finally, a dread of thoſe pu- 
niſhments which the civil magiſtrate in- 
flicts, for the preſervation of men's na- 
tural rights, and the ſecurity of their 
perſons and properties from unjuſt vio- 
| lence, and to deter from the commiſſion 
of ſuch vices as are inconſiſtent with the 
public peace and welfare; this, I ſay, is 
not only lawful, becauſe natural incon- 
veniences and evils of all kinds cannot 
but be the object of our fear and averſi- 
on, but neceſſary; both as the ends of 
theſe puniſhments cannot be anſwered, 
nor, conſequently, civil ſocieties ſubſiſt, 
unleſs we are {truck with terror at the 
apprehenſion of them, and becauſe they 
are in themſelves fit and reaſonable, and 
no more than what the crimes, for which 
they are executed, ſtrictly deſerve.' A 
man indeed that ſuffers, by unjuſt human 
laws, for what is really praiſe-worthy, 
may ſupport himſelf with this * 
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that he ſuffers for the cauſe of truth and 
virtue, and, being conſcious of his inte. 
grity, defy the power and cruelty of his 
perſecutors; but he that can bear to 
think, without horror, of being deſerv- 
edly branded with public infamy, and 
cut off as an enemy to ſociety and the 
of mankind, muſt have extinguiſh- 

ed his reaſon, 'and loſt all remains of ho- 
nour and ingenuity. | 
Thus far then the fear of man may be. 
defended and juſtified. In ſome of the 
inſtances which have been mentioned, it 
is, at leaſt, lawful, becauſe founded on 
principles that human nature cannot 
throw off; and in others virtuous, and 
commendable. But it becomes criminal, 
when it is the ruling and predominant 
principle in our minds; becauſe then it 


* 


either ſuppoſes that we look upon the 


approbation and favour of men as our 
ſupreme good, and upon the frowns, 
reproaches, and terrors of the world as 
the greateſt evil that can befal us; or, 
at leaſt (as it is always the nature of that 
which is the prevailing principle to over- 
rule and controul all other principles) it 
will be too hard for the fear of God, 
bear down our natural ſenſe of good and 


D 2 evil, 
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evil, and deſtroy that preſence of mind, 
that conſtancy and reſolution which is 
neceſſary to enable. us to behave with 
honour to our nature, and ſuitably to 
thoſe relations in which the all-wife Crea- 
tor hath placed us, and to overcome the 
difficulties of a virtuous courſe. 
From this ſhort account of | the 
ſinful “ fear of man” which the text 
ſpeaks of, it will eaſily appear, in the 
ſecond place, in what ſenſe it“ bring- 
eth a ſnare,” which I proceed therefore 
to conſider. Not to inſiſt on many little 
mean compliances, and ſmaller inconve- 
niences, to which it expoſes men; it 
throws temptations in their way which 
are likely to prevail ſo far, as to deſtroy, 
all improvements in true wiſdom and 

virtue. For, | 
Let us ſuppoſe a man under this ſlaviſh 
principle engaged in ſearches after truth; 
what proficiency 1s it poſſible for him. to 
make? If he has an extravagant vene- 
ration for human authority, nothing 
muſt be received but what has that 
ſtamp upon it. If he aims at being po- 
pular, and dreads ill will and cenſure, 
no truths can be admitted but ſuch as 
are faſhionable; and have the current 
Ss character 
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2 8 
character and reputation of orthodoxy. 
The odious names of infidel and heretic 
will frighten him from proceeding in his 
enquiries, and calling in queſtion the 
common ſtandard. Or, if he is awed by 
the vengeance of civil power, and the 
terrors of this world, this muſt raiſe an 
unconquerable averſion in his mind a- 
gainſt all truths that may expoſe him to 
danger and ſuffering. r 
In order to the making improvements 
in divine knowledge, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that the mind be free, calm, and 
unruffled, under no reſtraint, or terror; 
otherwiſe it will be reſerved and partial: 
there muſt be no corrupt paſſion to dark- 
en the underſtanding, nor private intereſt 
to miſlead and pervert it. But the man 
we are ſpeaking of is held in ſtrong fet- 
ters; his fears diſtrat and confound 
him; he ſees difficulties and diſcourage- 
ments on every fide, and but one fe 
path to walk in, even the old beaten 
track chalked out by authority, which is 
the only way to obtain that applauſe, 
and favour, which he ſo ardently pur- 
ſues, and to avoid that diſgrace, and 
thoſe ſufferings, which are of all things 
moſt terrible to his imagination. And 
D 3 being 
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being thus enſlaved, is it to be expected 
that he ſhould exerciſe impartiality and 
freedom of thought? Where the light 
is ſo offenſive, is it not highly probable 
that the eyes of the mind will be ſhut, 
it? It is difficult even for men 
who are influenced by more rational and 
noble principles, and have a virtuous 
turn of mind, to maintain an unbiaſſed 
and ſteady purſuit of truth, when the 
world frowns upon it, and loads it with 
reproaches and perſecutions ; but to him 
| who is ready to facrifice every thing to 
his reputation and. worldly intereſt, it 
muſt be abſolutely impoſſible.- 
And the Navidh « fear of man* will 
have the ſame malignant influence u 
our morals, as it has been ſhewn to have 
in 1ts direct tendency upon our faith: for 
when it is riſen to ſuch a height as to 
over-· rule the dictates of natural conſci- 
ence, and entirely to deſtroy the ſtrength 
of our minds, we are an eaſy prey to e- 
very temptation, and lie open to the moſt 
deſperate and abandoned wickedneſs. Its 
tendency to an immoral practice appears, 
in part, from what has been already ſaid, 
wherein it has been ſhewn, that in diffi- 
cult and diſcouraging times it leads men 
| | to 
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to conceal or deny the truth, and con- 


ſequently, to diſſimulation and hypocriſy; 
but this, being a matter of great import- _ 


ance, deſerves to be more particularly 
and fully illuſtrated. 


Let us ſuppoſe then, a perſon of this 


character to hve in very corrupt times, 
when virtue is unpopular, and labours 
under diſgrace, and vice is prevailing and 


faſhionable: he dreads the reproaches of 


the multitude; and yet theſe he is ſure to 
meet with if he purſues a virtuous courſe 
of life: what then can be expected but 
that he will give himſelf up to all the 


extravagancies of the age, and fall in 


with the common degeneracy? The 
charge of ſingularity, and the odium that 
attends it, will be more than ſufficient to 
counterbalance 'his weak inclinations to- 
wards virtue, and to make him as hear- 
tily and univerſally vicious as the reſt of 
his neighbours. Though it be really our 


glory to be ſingular in aſſerting the ho- 


nour of our Maker, and vindicating the 
law of our reaſonable nature, which is of 


the moſt ſacred and indiſpenſible obliga- 


tion, and a cauſe of the higheſt import- 
ance; and the utmoſt pitch of madneſs 
to debaſe our excellent faculties, and 

os D 4 | make 
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make ourſelves miſerable, only becauſe 
others are ſo frantic as to do the like, 


and to avoid the imputation of obſtinate 


and unmannerly preciſeneſs. 
Again, if it be a man's favourite 
ſcheme to acquit himſelf to the polite 


world, and he dreads their contempt as 


the greateſt of all misfortunes ; what is 
the natural conſequence ? Why, that if 
theſe pretenders to politeneſs are diſſolved 
in effeminacy, and make luxury and riot 
the characteriſtic of a fine gentleman, he 
muſt immediately reſign himſelf up ta 


the gratification of his appetites, and to 


all the modiſh vices. And, accordingly, 
though it be indeed ſhocking and mon- 
ſtrous, and greatly to the diſgrace of the 
preſent age, there are too many, who, 
from a falſe modeſty, and becauſe they 
will not be fo rude as to contradict the 
general humour of their company, are 
guilty of extravagancies which they have 


a ſecret abhorrence of; and ſome, it is 


to be feared, who to raiſe their character 
for debauchery, and conſequently for 
an elegant taſte, boaſt of vices that they 
never committed, Alas! where is the 
reaſon of mankind, where their becoming 
ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, 
when they can glory in what 1s the re- 

He proach 
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proach and ſhame of it; and endeavour 
to ſupport the reputation, not merely of 
being men, but the moſt refined part of 
the ſpecies, on ſuch actions as ſink them 
below the rank of brute creatures ! For, 


in truth, as ſuch perſons will not think 


for themſelves, they ought to be told, 
that vice and vickednel of all kinds is 
the greateſt abuſe: and violence that can 
be offered to their rational faculties ; that 
there cannot be a fine gentleman; without 

ſenſe, and a juſt diſcernment of 
things, at leaſt, not without true honour, 
which is inſeparable from virtue; that 
blaſpheming the- eſtabliſhed religion of 
their country, and thoſe things which all 
conſiderate and fober: men highly value 
and reverence, is a very mean accom- 
pliſhment, and what not only a ferious 
deiſt, but even a downright atheiſt, who 
has any knowledge of the world, and any 
notion of right behaviour, may be aſha- 
med of; and that a ſingular auk ward 
dreſs, an impertinent trifling gaiety, and 
a choughtlebs unmeaning conduct, will 
not atone for a violation of thoſe eſſential 


rules of civility and decency. Let me 


add, that all the vices into which the 
evil principle mentioned in the text be- 
Ds tray + 
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trays thoſe who are governed by it, ar- 
gue the utmoſt baſeneſs of ſpirit, and 
conſequently both they, and the principle 
from whence they proceed, are as incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of a hero, and 
a man of true honour, as they are with 
that of a good chriſtian. | 
To conclude this head, if it be our 
ultimate view to ſecure the countenance 
and favour of perſons in authority, and 
avoid their diſpleaſure, this likewiſe will 
ſubject us to many ſnares and inconve- 
niences. The laws indeed of all well 
regulated ſocieties are favourable to vir- 
tue, and pointed at vice and immora- 
lity : but notwithſtanding this, the ſtate 
of things may be, and oftentimes is ſo 
corrupt, that vicious compliances are 
neceſſary to obtain the good will of our 
ſuperiors ; and when this is the caſe, the 
man who is determined, at all adven- 
tures, to ſecure their approbation, and 
avoid their frowns, a be eaſily. capti- 
vated and ſeduced : he muſt, and pro- 
bably will be a companion with them in 
luxury and prodigality ; lie and diſſem- 
ble, flatter their vanity, and be the in- 
ſtrument of their ambition, covetouſnels, 
and unlawful pleaſures. So that, in e- 
very 
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has an evident tendency to corrupt our 
integrity, and leads to the moſt hurtful 
and deſtructive vices. 

But it may be ſaid, there is ſtill this 
advantage, that when authority, power, 
and intereſt are on the fide of true reh- 

ion and virtue, this principle will as 
effectually excite to a love and reverence 
of theſe, as it will, in contrary circum- 
ſtances, to- immorality and wickedneſs. 
It muſt be owned it will to outward ap- 
pearance. But this deſirable ſtate of 

things is likely to happen but ſeldom, 
the generality of the world being too 
frequently in the wrong, with reſpect 
both to their opinions and practices; or 
if it ſhould happen, men would entirely 
loſe the merit of their affected concern 
and zeal for virtue and piety,. becauſe of 
the motives from which it flows. For no- 
thing can render either our enquiries af- 
ter truth, or the performance of religious 
duties properly laudable,. but their being 
the matter of our free choice, and our 
acting from ſuch diſpoſitions as have a 
tendency to the fame conduct in all. cir- 
cumſtances. And that virtue, on the 
contrary, can be worth but little, which 
D 6 1s 
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in times of proſperity, and when it is 
countenanced and upheld by the influ- 
ence of authority, and by public favour, 
any ſeems to flouriſh, and does not 
baus from its genuine principles; but 

des and languiſhes, and entirely diſ- 
appears as ſoon as it is brought to a 
trial. Having thus conſidered the ſnares 
and temptations, fatal to religion and 
ſincerity, which attend © the. fear of 
man,” when it is a predominant and go- 
verning paſſion, I proceed, 

In the third and laſt place, 'to offer 
ſome remedies againſt it. And, 

Firft, Let us maintain and improve 
in our minds a ſtrong ſenſe of the neceſ- 
ſary difference between good and evil. 
For if we are firmly convinced that 
there is a fixed and eternal law for 
the conduct of all rational beings in 
the nature of things, which cannot be 
altered by cuſtom and opinion, nor by 
any authority whatſoever, no not by 
that of God himſelf, we ſhall not be 
eaſily perſuaded to violate the rules of 
our duty, upon any conſiderations. Men 
who think looſely may be apt to ima- 
gine that the bend of virtue are 
not ſo ſtrict and indiſpenſible; and ey 4 
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haps, that God will excuſe a deviation 


from them, when they are forced to it 
by reproaches and perſecutions : but had 
they enquired into the true grounds of 
morality, they would have found that 
its obligation is immutable, and conſe- 
quently, that where there is a wilful de- 
parture from it, nothing can poſſibly re- 
commend us to the divine fayour. And 
thus a more ſteady regard to religion 
would prevail, and © the fear of man 
proportionably decreaſe. To this remedy 
againſt it, let us add, 1 W 

Secondly, A becoming ſenſe of the 
dignity of our nature. This can only 
be ſupported by an inflexible adherence 


to the rules of virtue and true good- 


neſs; but, by improving in theſe, we 
are capable of advancing to a godlike 
perfection. And ſhall we diſhonour and 
obſcure our rational powers, by enſlaving 
them to vice and wickedneſs? This 
thought, made habitual to our minds, 
would ſuſtain our reſolution againſt all 
the terrors of the world ; this thought, 
I ſay, that we have the honour to be 
formed after the image of God, and. 

that as long as we maintain our moral 
rectitude, we continue to reſemble him; 


and, 
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and eſpecially, that by being ſtedfaſt 
in our duty, in ſpite of all oppoſition. 
and diſcouragement, we imitate the 
greateſt and moſt exalted part of his 
character, his conſtant and invariable 
goodneſs, <4 
, Thirdly; Againſt the vice pointed at 
in the text, the wiſe man adviſes as a 
remedy, in the latter part of the verſe, 
<« truſt in God: the fear of man bring- 
d eth a ſnare, but whoſo putteth his truſt 
« in the Lord, ſhall be ſafe.” For if 
we firmly believe the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of his over-ruling Providence, that 
he orders all things for the beſt, and 
with a deſign to promote the general 
happineſs; and that all the evils we ſut- 
fer for righteouſneſs ſake will be abun- 
dantly compenſated, and turn in the 
end to our unſpeakable advantage; 
this ought in reaſon, to moderate our 
fears, compoſe the diſorder of our 
minds, and reconcile us to all e- 
vents. And accordingly, we find this 
| ferene and pious diſpoſition in the holy 
Pſalmiſt, who expreſſes himſelf thus, 
with an air of ſecurity and triumph: 
« The Lord is my light, and my. falva- 
Stion, whom ſhall I fear? The Lord 
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« jg the ſtrength of my life, of whom 
« ſhall I be afraid? And again; The 
« Lord is on my ſide, I will not fear 
« what man can do unto me.“ he They 
Finally; As the moſt effectual remedy 
againſt © the fear of man,” let us culti- 
vate a ſupreme reverence of God. Theſe 
two are abſolutely inconſiſtent, and can- 
not ſubſiſt together: for as © the fear 
of man” deftroys our due regard to the 
Divine Majeſty, the true fear of God 
will limit, and reduce within reaſonable 


bounds, the dread of our fellow-crea- 
tures. Let us therefore, by frequent 


meditation, fix in our minds a lively 
idea of his abſolute perfection. Let us 
contemplate his ſpotleſs holineſs, ſtrict 
impartial juſtice, infinite power, and 
boundleſs wiſdom, in order to excite the 
higheſt poſſible awe and veneration of 
him. Let us ſeriouſly conſider that he 


is the Author of our being, and of every . 


thing we enjoy, that we are neceſſarily 
dependent upon him, that our happi- 
neſs and miſery are entirely in his pow- 
er, who has univerſal nature at his 


command, and is the ſovereign uncon- 


troulable diſpoſer of all events; and, 
1 conſe- 
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conſequently, that his favour is our 
life, and his diſpleaſure the moſt dread- 
ful of all evils. If we are afraid 
of the reproaches of ignorant, preju- 
diced and ſinful men, how much more 
ſtrongly. ſhould we be concerned to 
prevent his having an ill opinion of us, 
who is the greateſt and beſt of beings, 
and whoſe judgment is always accord- ' 
ing to truth, certain and infallible ? 
To conclude, the wiſdom of God is 
capable of contriving, and his power 
of executing vengeance infinitely more 
terrible on impenitent ſinners, than any 
they can undergo in the preſent ſtate; 
and whereas the ſcene of all the tyranny 
and oppreſſion which we can ſuffer from 
our fellow-creatures is confined with the 
narrow compaſs of this mortal and un- 
certain exiſtence, he has an unchangeable 
and endleſs life, and conſequently, can 
not only puniſh in what degree, but to 
what length of duration he pleaſes. Our 
Saviour's advice, therefore, is certainly 
very juſt and reaſonable; © not to fear 
« them who kill the body, but are not 
c able to kill the ſoul; but rather. to 
fear him,” who after having made 
4 perverſe 
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2 and irreclaimable offenders mi- 
erable, in ſuch a meaſure, and for ſo 
long a period, as the wiſe ends of his 
government require, can abſolutely © de- 
{troy both foul and body in hell.“ 
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THE REASONABLENESS AND ADVAN= 
TAGE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
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Net ferſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves 
together, as the manner of ſome is. 


= 


O enquire into the ground and 


original of public worſhip, is both 


an entertaining and profitable ſpecula- 
tion: it is entertaining, as it may help 
us to account for a practice that has pre- 
valled in all ages and nations of the world 3 
an 
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and it 1s uſeful, as by this means we may 
learn how far, and for what reaſons we 
are obliged to comply with it. 

And firſt; There are ſome principles 
in human nature, which powerfully in- 
cline men to worſhip God in ſociety. 

Mankind in general are ſo formed, as to 
feel great pleaſure in real devotion. To 
reverence the King of heaven and earth; 
to adore his wiſdom and goodneſs; grate- 
fully to acknowledge the paſt, and to 
1 the future care and bounty 
of his Providence, are delightful em- 
ployments to every pious mind. The 
pleaſures which flow from theſe exerciſes 
are not inconſiderable, when they are en- 
joyed in private; but being ſhared with 
others, they become far more exalted and 
raviſhing. It is then the devout paſſions 
ariſe in us with the greateſt ardor, and 
are attended with the moſt exquiſite de- 
light, when we obſerve the expreſſi- 
ons of them in the words, counte- 
nance and geſture of thoſe about us. 

Our own devotion is kindled or encreaſed 
by that of others, and the ſatisfaction we 

take in it heightened by conſidering that 

numbers are partaking with us of the fame 
entertainment. Upon theſe accounts we 
may 
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may venture to aſſert, that mankind are 
naturally diſpoſed to join together in di- 
vine worſhip; and, that ſuppoſing nei- 
ther God nor man had made any laws 
about it, it would have been no more 
extraordinary, if they had afſembled for 
this purpoſe, than for the enjoyment of 
any other pleaſures. | 155 

But in almoſt all nations, law-givers 
and magiſtrates have encouraged this 
propenſity of mankind to religion. It 
was eaſily underſtood, that piety was a 
main ſupport of juſtice; and that the 
ſenſe of a Supreme Power, the inſpector 
of human affairs, the avenger of wrong, 
and the patron of virtue, had a manifold 
tendency to ſtrengthen the bonds of ſo- | 
ciety ; to reſtrain men from ſecret wick- 
edneſs; to check the inſolence of the 
great, and tame the wild paſſions of the 
people. No wonder then, if in all well- 
regulated policies, the public ſhould 
have intereſted itſelf about religion, in 
which its welfare is ſo.nearly concerned. 
Temples were every where built; rites 
and ceremonies eſpouſed z an order of 
men appointed to preſide and officiate in 
ſacred things; and certain days fixed, 
when the people ſhould aſſemble for re- 
| ligious 
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ligious purpoſes. Indeed as to the ob. 
- jets, and manner of worſhip, leſs care 
than ought to have been, was generally 
taken. The magiſtrate was content to 
authoriſe the current belief, though ever 
fo abſurd and ridiculous; and to recom- 
mend thoſe gods and ceremonies which 
the people were beſt diſpoſed to receive, 
It was thought ſufficient, it ſeems, if by 
public and ſolemn acts of religion, a ge. 
neral ſenſe of ſome over-ruling powers 
could be impreſſed and frequently re. 
newed in the minds of men. Nor was 
this the only advantage gained by inſti- 
tuting religious aſſemblies: the people 
by thus joining in one common worſhip, | 
were put in mind of their relation to the 
ſtate, and to one another, which contri- 
buted not a little to ſtrengthen their af. 
fection for the public, and to promote 
amity, and good correſpondence among 
them. 9 8 ö | | 
But in ſome nations this practice, ſo 
highly beneficial to mankind, was en- 
Joined by an authority ſuperior to that 
of human governors. (God himſelf in 
the ſyſtem of laws he delivered to the 
Jews by his ſervant Moſes, commanded 
them to ſanctify every ſeventh day; ab- 
24): ſtaining 
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ſtaining from the common buliieſs of 
life, and employing themſelves chiefly in 
devout exerciſes. He alſo appointed o- 
ther feſtivals, when the people were to 
come together from all parts, and join 
in the celebration of religious exerciſes. 
And, in what concerns the obſervation 
of the ſabbath, chriſtianity confirms the 
Moſaical law: our Saviour, whoſe prac- 
tice ought to be a rule to chriſtians, at- 
tended upon the public worſhip in the 
Jew:ſh ſynagogues : and the apoſtles fol- 
lowed his example, till they had gained 


a ſufficient number of converts to chriſe - 


tianity in one Ta to form a church. 
Then they conſtituted regular aſſemblies 
of chriſtians, and ſet apart proper per- 
ſons to inſtruct the people and aſſiſt 
them in their devotions. We find alſo 
in the writings of the apoſtles, which are 
acknowledged to be of ſacred authority, 
frequent exhortations to join in the pub- 
lic worſhip of God: as particularly in 
the words I have now read to you; 
Not forſaking the aſſembling of our- 
4 ſelves together, as the manner of ſome 
«K 1 18. 23 

In further diſcourſing upon this ſub- 


jet, I would lay before you ſome argu- 
ments 
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ments to engage your conſtant attendance 
on divine worſhip in public. And, 
_ Firſt, Let me urge the divine com-. 
mand; which of itſelf will be an effec: 
tual inducement with every pious mind, 
to keep the ſabbath, and reverence the 
ſanctuary. Add to this: the laws and 
inſtitutions of our country; which next 
to the authority of God, ought to be 
held in the higheſt veneration. For, 
though under our preſent happy go- 
vernment we are allowed to worſhip God 
according to our conſciences, yet we are 
not left to our own choice, whether we 
will attend his worſhip at all, or not. 
It is pity indeed, the uſeful laws relating 
to this, are not more ſtrictly executed, 
and that greater care is not taken to pu- 
niſh the violators of them. But an ho- 
neſt man, and a lover of his country, 
will pay a ſacred regard to the injuncti- 
ons of the public, even when he might 
tranſgreſs them with impunity; and will 
not need to be awed into a compliance 
by the threatnings and rod of the magi- 
ſtrate. 8 
Deſpiſe not therefore the joint autho- 
rity F God and man, by neglecting to 
attend on the public offices of devotion, 


And if you conſider how many, and 
what great advantages ariſe from hence 
to ſociety; you will be in leſs danger of 
indulging yourſelf in ſuch a criminal 
negligence. Were piety towards God 
utterly baniſhed from the earth, it is a 
queſtion, whether fidelity and juſtice 
would be able to ſtay long behind. It 


is certain, wickedneſs might then go 


boldly to work whenever it could eſcape 
human obſervation. Oaths would be in- 
ſignificant: the mutual confidence be- 
tween the people and their governors 
would be very much diminiſhed, if men 
were releaſed from all apprehenſions of a 
Superior Being, to whom they are ac- 
countable. Nay, I know not whether 
in that caſe a man could ſafely truſt his 
friend, or a gueſt be ſecure from thoſe 
that entertain him. Thus, if religion 
were taken away, human life would be 
thrown into confuſion, and the bonds of 
ſociety weakened, if not quite diſſolved. 
And how is religion to be maintained 
and cheriſhed? By what means can a 
ſenſe of God and Providence be more 


effectually propagated, and diffuſed among 


the generality of the people, than by their 
meeting together at ſtated times, and 
"You ... Joining 
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joining in ſolemn acts of worſhip? Our 
public aſſemblies, our temples, our mi. 
niſters, though ſometimes repreſented 'as - 
uſeleſs burdens to the ſtate, contribute 
more than any thing to keep piety alive 
in the world,” and to ſpread the know- 
| ledge both of natural and revealed reli. 
gion. Since then ſociety could not well 
ſubſiſt without religion; nor a general 
ſenſe of religion be maintained' without 
the public worſhip of God, it is evident. 
ly the part of every good citizen to en- 
courage it, as much as poſſible, by his 
influence and example, | 
| Wherefore, if you abſent yourſelf ha- 
bitually from public worſhip, you can- 
not anſwer it to your neighbour, to man- 
kind, to your country. By ſuch a ne- 
glect alſo you but ill conſult your own 
advantage or pleaſure : for nothing 1s at 
once more agreeable and improving to 
the mind, than ſincere and fervent devo- 
tion. Do you deſire to be made wiſer 
and better? Would you grow in that 
virtue which is the only ſource of peace 
in life, hope in death, and happineſs for 
ever? The beſt advice I can give | 
this; go to church, and attend on the 
public inſtitutions of religion as often a i 
; neceſſity 
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neceſſity and the great duties of life will 


permit you. Here, if you apply your- 
{elf with ſincerity and dihgence to the 
ſolemnities of deyotion, you will find 
that to worſhip God in the aſſemblies of 
the people is by no means an unprofi- 
table employment. bo 3 
While you join heartily in adoring the 
moſt 5 and beſt of beings, your 
own mind will be inſenſibly wrought in- 
to a likeneſs to that character, which you 
admire and worſhip. To acknowledge 
him, as the univerſal parent, will remind 
you of the near relation you bear to man- 
kind, and ſtrengthen the principles of 
By review- 
ing his goodneſs to you, and to all geg ; 

you will cheriſh in your breaſt the noble 
ſentiments of love and gratitude towards 
him: and when you pour out your foul 
in fervent prayers, you will improve in 
that reſignation to providence and truſt 
in God, which will ſupport you in afflic- 
tions, and enable, you to paſs through 
lite and death with ſerenity and chearful- 
neſs, The frequent repetition of theſe 
exerciſes will inſpire you with ſuch a ſenſe 
of the divine inſpection and preſence, as 
will be the ſureſt guard to your innocence 
E 2 and 
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and virtue, at all times, and in all pla. 
ces. 
Thus every part of devotion f is calcu- 
lated to refine the temper, and mend the 
heart : as it enobles, and exalts human 
nature, ſo it demonſtrates in the ſtrongeſt 
manner its original excellence and digni- 
ty. The capacities of which we are apt 
to boaſt, are in ſome meaſure common 
to us, and the brute creation. In the 
inferior animals, we may | obſerve ſome 
ſpark of reaſon, though not ſo perfect 
as our own: they are alſo many of them 
led by the inſtincts of nature to herd and 
aſſociate with one another. Wherefore, 
the brutes are in a certain degree rational 
and ſocial as well as men: but they are all 
of them utterly incapable of religion. 
This it ſeems was reſerved to be the diſ- 
tinguiſhing glory of man; that he alone, 
of all earthly beings, ſhould be capable 
of knowing and worſhiping the ſovereign 
mind, in common with the angels. 
Let therefore the uſefulneſs and dig- 


of devotion engage you to attend on 


its public offices. Beſides, if you go to 
church with a real deſire to be inſtructed, 
you may there improve in the beſt and 


moſt profitabk knowledge. By * 
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the word of God read and preached, you 
may grow in that wiſdom which leads to 
a good behaviour in this world, and to 
everlaſting happineſs in the world to 
come. To this you may object, that 
you can read the ſcriptures at home; and 
perhaps you have conceived ſuch high 
thoughts of your own wiſdom, and ſuch 
a mean opinion of pulpit- inſtructions, 
that you deſpair of reaping much benefit 
by them. Now far be it from me to 
call in queſtion your underſtanding and 


with leſs opportunity and leiſure for im- 
provement you are in fact much wiſer 
than your miniſters : but then I aſſert, 
that this circumſtance is ſo far from juſ- 
tifying your abſence from the church, 
that it even affords a ſtrong argument 
againſt it. | 
For though you are ſo happy as to 
need no inſtruction, there are multitudes _ 
of mankind who live in miſerable igno- 
rance ; concerning whom we may ſay, 
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not ſo wiſe as their miniſters. Out of 
pure compaſſion for them you ought to 
frequent thoſe ordinances, from which, it 
may be, you cannot expect to receive 
Sy - "TS 
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knowledge. I will even ſuppoſe that 


without ſuſpicion of vanity, that they are - _ 
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any advantage yourſelf. Your example | 


will doubtleſs have a great influence up- 
on them, and powerfully entice them to 
caſt themſelves into the way of inſtructi- 
on. They can hardly avoid making 
this, or the like reflection: If ſuch a 


knowing man finds it worth his While 


to attend conſtantly on public worſhip, 
much more does it concern us to be 
there, who have ſo much greater room. 
for improvement. IT E | 

And indeed, after all our complaints 


of the profaneneſs of the age, it muſt ſtill 


be confeſſed that the men of real ſenſe 
and virtue are not wanting in their en- 
deavours to keep religion in countenance, 
It has many ends of whom it need 


not be aſhamed; and few enemies but 


what do it honour by deſpiſing it. 
appeal to experience. Do not the wiſe, 
the ſober, the honeſt, the faithful in every 
place obſerve: the ſabbath? And as to 
thoſe who are ſeldom ſeen in any religious 


aſſemblies; who, I beſeech you? and 
what are they? Are they not the very 


dregs of all conditions? In high life, 
the vain, the empty and debauched ? 
Among the lower ſort, the lazy and pro- 


fligate? Of all which it is not eaſy to 


determine 
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determine whether vice hath made them 
profane; or profaneneſs hath made them 
vicious. So true is this, that were you 
to go quite through the nation, I am 
confident you would meet with few per- 
ſons of real integrity and good ſenſe that 
habitually negle& the publie offices of 
religion. Eats 

It is therefore ſcandalous as well as 
criminal to be a ſtranger at the church, 
But perhaps the ſervices performed there 
are dull and diſagreeable to you. Now 
though devotion, is in itſelf the moſt de- 
lightful employment in the world, yet I 
acknowledge there are ſome things that 
may render it unpleaſant: as, firſt, if 


your mind is haunted by ſuperſtition, it 


will fill your whole life with gloom and 


terror ; and eſpecially the time which you 


ſpend in devotion. Or if your conſcience 
labours with guilt, you.may well be un- 
ealy while your thoughts are directly fix- 
ed upon the all-ſeeing and righteous Go» 
vernor of the world. Or, laſtly, if you 


engage in religious ſolemnities with in- 


difference and coldneſs, no wonder you 
find them inſipid and tedious. But, if 
you addreſs yourſelf to the worſhip of 
God with a mind free from guilt and ſu- 
i 
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perſtition ; believing in him as the juſt 
and benevolent Father of all; if you alſo 
adore him with ſincere and lively. affecti- 
ons, your own experience will convince 
you that devotion is attended with a no- 
ble and exquiſite pleaſure. For never is 
the human mind in a happier ſtate, never 
is it more thoroughly and fincerely pleaf- 
ed, than when employed in admiring 
what ts great and beautiful: and where 
| ſhall we Fn an object more grand than 
the Almighty and Eternal God ; the Au- 
thor of all things, who continually actu- 
ates and governs that 1 e of beings 
we call the univerſe? Or, where ſhall 
we ſearch for excellence but in him, who 
is the original unexhauſted ſource of 
whatever is good and valuable in the 
whole creation? Does the view of what 
is beautiful in a human character inſpire 
us with delight? And muſt there not 
reſult the higheſt pleaſure from contem- 
_ plating the divine, which is perfectly and 

RN amiable? Is there not alſo 
a ſatisfaction in being grateful ? In own- 
ing our obligations to a generous bene- 
factor; in expreſſing our delight in his go- 
vernment; in celebrating his excellencies, 


anddepending with abſolute ſecurity on his 
| _ favour 
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favour and protection? And muſt not 
the moſt exalted pleaſures ariſe from ac- 
knowꝛledging the greateſt Ny to 
the moſt perfect goodneſs; from con- 
templating the infinite happinefs. of the 
Deity, and profeſſing our grateful ſenſe 
of his bounty and providence? And 
then, what a firm tranquility and ſolid 
joy mult it give, when we think of the 
folly, inconſtancy and viciouſneſs of man- 
kind, and the uncertainty of all external 
enjoyments, to reflect upon ourſelves as 
ever encompaſſed by almighty wiſdom 
and goodnels, as ever under the care of 
our beſt friend, who, if we do not make 
ourſelves unworthy of his favour, will 
conduct us ſafe through the wilderneſs of 
this world, to a ſtate of perfect and eter- 
nal happineſs ? 4k IN 
Such are the elevated. pleaſures of de- 
votion. Nor can we enjoy them half 
ſo perfectly when alone, as in company: 
for ſociety heightens every delight! the 
gratifications of our ſenſes, the melody 
of ſounds, the fair proſpects of nature, 
and the lower pleaſures of taſte; none of 
them yield ſuch a lively ſatisfaction, when 
we enjoy them in ſolitude, as when we 
ſhare them with others, In like manner 
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bf leaſures of religion; though they 

1ghly fatisfying to one that com- 
| 2 5.45 God in privacy and retirement, 
yet they yield a much nobler entertain- 
ment to him that joins with a worſhip- 
ing aſſembly. 

It is the property of a ſullen and un- 
focial ſpirit, to affect a recluſe and folita- 
ry life, and avoid the places of public 
concourſe, A benevolent man, on the 
contrary, delights to be preſent in the af- 
ſemblies of the people; and js pleaſed to 
fee a number of bi own kind met toge- 
ther; eſpecially, when they are met for 
ſuch valuable ends, as the worſhip of 
their common Creator, and the improve- 
ment of their own minds. And if their 
devotion is not of the falſe and gloomy, 
but of the free and affectionate kind, he 
will there gather joy from every counte- 
nance around him. The whole aſſembly, 
declaring by the chearfulneſs of their 
looks, that they take delight in their ſa- 
cred employment, will reflect pleaſure 
upon one another, and mutually give 
and receive a moſt agreeable fatisfac- 
tion. 

| Beſides, to join with our fellow-crea- 
tures in worſhipping God is highly con- 
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Jncioe to kindle or encreaſe our own 
devotion: for there is a kind of conta- 
gion in human paſſions. Every motion 
of the heart has a certain air peculiar to 
it; and, when we obſerve in others theſe 
viſible ſigns, the affections from which 
they proceed naturally ariſe within us, 
Devotion therefore will be more warm, 
the divine enthuſiaſm more ſenſibly felt, 
and the elevation given to the mind be 
reater, when, with a numerous aflem- 
= full of a ſenſe of the Dei, and his 
Providence, we engage in. bis worſhip, 
If here we catch not * facred paſſions, 
we ſhall have reaſon to complain, not 
that devotion is dull and unpleaſant, but 
that our minds are inlenlible and ſtupid. 
Upon the whole then it appears, that 
as we Puget to attend on. the public 
worſhip, of God, out of regard to the 
divine command, and «OE inſtitutions 
and welfare of civil ſociety ; ſo this prac- 
tice is highly. conducive to our own par- 
ticular benefit and pleaſure, Hence. we 
ſhall gradually become wiſer and better: 
enjoying at the ſame time a ſublime ſa- 
tisfaction, far ſuperior to all the delights. 
o ſenſe, and even to the nobler Biakures 


of private devotion. g 
— 


— 
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I fhall only add, that devoutly to 
worſhip God in the aſſemblies of the 
People has an immediate tendency to fit 
us for the employments and pleaſures of 
heaven. No ſooner ſhall the ſoul have 
dropt this body of fleſh, than all thoſe 
pleaſures that depend wholly. upon the 
body muſt vaniſh of courſe. Wherefore 
it is evident, the happineſs of a future 
ſtate conſiſts in nothing but in mental 
ſatisfactions: in the exerciſes of virtue 
and friendſhip, in contemplating the 
wonderful harmony of the immenſe uni- 
verſe, in admiring and praifing the ſo- 
vereign Mind, its former and preſerver. 
Accordingly the ſcripture repreſents the 
departed ſpirits of good men as happy in 
the worſhip, love and adoration of the 
Supreme Being, whoſe nature and per- 
fections they will then more thoroughly 
underſtand, than when their minds were 
encloſed in tabernacles of fleſh, It is 
therefore of infinite concern that, puri- 
fying our ſouls from ſenſual inclinations, 
and deſpiſing all mean and tranſitory 
pleaſures, we cultivate a reliſh for the 
noble and eternal enjoyments of the 
mind, and particularly for thoſe of ſocial 
devotion. Thus, whenever it ſhall your 
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God to remove us out of this life, we 
ſhall be duly qualified for joining with 
the celeſtial choir of angels and ſaints, in 
_ celebrating his praiſe, through the ages 

of eternity. Which, that it may be the 
happy caſe of every one of us, God of 
his infinite mercy grant, . Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. 


SER. 


SERMON V. 


THE MARKS OF RELIGIOUS. SINCE» 
RITY. 


2 CoORINTHIANS xiii. 5. 


Examine yourſolves, whether ye be in the 
faith ; prove your own ſelves. | 


THERE are three ſeveral ranks and 
orders of men, into which thoſe 

* that name the name of Chrift,” and 
profeſs his religion, may be divided, 
Some have nothing more than the mere 
name and profeſſion of chriſtianity, for 
; in 


Pd 
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there are, who as maniteſtly adorn the 
doctrine they embrace, and live up to 


* ſhining more and more unto a perfect 
day.” And to each of theſe the ſtate 


ceͤrtainly and clearly. A ſtrong convic- 


offer of excuſe, or hope of pardon; and 


toriouſly evil, nor yet remarkably virtu - 
ous; neither entirely given over to work 


* 


8 ze Marks of 


in their works they deny it; © being 
alienated from the life of Chriſt,” and 
paying no manner of obedience to his 
aws; but living in the open and avowed 


practice of all kinds of wickedneſs, Others 


the rule which they profeſs, ſo far as hu- 
man infirmity will ſuffer them. They 
have, by the grace of God concurri 
with their ſincere endeavours, ſubdy 
the power. of their corrupt luſts and af- 
fections, ſo that little or no diſturbance 
doth from thence ariſe to them; but they 
go on in the paths of virtue, and the du- 
ties of piety, evenly and regularly; glo- 
rifying God, and benefiting men, and 


and condition of their own ſouls is known 
tion of guilt terrifies the one, without any 
the conſcience of the other bears witneſs 
to their uprightneſs, without doubts or 


miſgivings. Between theſe. there is a 
middle ſtate of men, who are neither no- 


wicked- 
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wickedneſs, nor yet thoroughly confieits 
ed in goodneſs; but in a doubtful, un- 
certain way of living, and thinking; 
ſometimes ſtanding firm in virtue, and 
ſometimes failing; . ſometimes ſinning, 
and ſometimes repenting ; ſometimes ho- 
ping, and ſometimes deſpairing. | 

To ſuch as theſe the exhortation of 
the apoſtle in my text is directed: Ex- 
e amine yourſelves, whether ye be in the 
« faith z prove your own ſelves :” that is, 
conſider your condition impartially and 
thoroughly, try it by the rules of the goſ- 
pel ; ſatisfy yourſelves once for all, whe- 
ther you be true ſincere believers, ſuch 

as God will accept. If you find that you 
are, reſolve by his grace to continue ſuch 
to your lives end; if you find you are 
not, reſolve to make yourſelves ſuch, as 
ſoon as is poſſible, For nothing can be 
of more moment to you, than this know- 
ledge, and theſe reſolutions. Examine 
yourſelves whether ye be in the faith; 
* prove your own ſelves.“ 

In order to aſſiſt you in this iry, 
it ſhall be the buſineſs of the preſent diſ- 
courſe to propoſe ſome few plain marks, 
or teſts, by which every man, who en- 


tertains any doubts of this kind (as very 
good 
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ood men ſometimes do) may, if he plea- 
es, try his own ſincerity, and fully ſatis- 
fy himſelf, whether, and how far he 
hath obtained the great chriſtian perfec- 
tion, which is to recommend all the reſt; 
I mean, that of ſincerity. 

And firſt; The moſt obvious, and 
therefore the moſt ſatisfying mark of re- 
ligious ſincerity is, if a man, upon a re- 
view of his own thoughts, finds that his 


reſolutions of obedience are univerſal and 


unlimited; without a reſerve for any fa- 
vourite ſin, without excepting any parti- 


cular inſtance of duty, wherein he deſires 


to be excuſed. © Then,” ſays the good 
Pſalmiſt, * ſhall I not be aſhamed,” 
that 1s, then may I ſafely confide in my 


own innocence and uprightneſs, when 


I have reſpect unto all thy command- 
“ments; when I find myſelf equally 


determined to obey every divine precept, 


and reſolved to allow myſelf in no prac- 
tice whatſoever which the law of God 
doth not allow of. Where this is 
not the caſe, there can be no true chriſ- 
tian ſincerity; which conſiſts in a true 


bent and inclination of the will towards 


God; and the will is never truly, but 


when 1 it is totally inclined towards him; 
| when 
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when it is loſt in the divine will; 
implicitly likes or diſhkes, chooſes 
or refuſes, what God hath before- 
hand approved or diſapproved by his 
holy precepts or prohibitions. Is a man 
ſaid to be ſincere to his friend, who be- 
trays him in any one important ſecret 
committed to his truſt, though he ſhould 
be faithful in many others? Is a ſervant 
ſaid to be ſincere to his maſter, who hath 
any reſerved caſes wherein he ' reſolves 
not to conſult his honour, or intereſt ? 
No more can a man be reckoned ſincere 
towards God, who ſets up any ſingle 
luſt, inclination, or thought, againſt what 
he knows to be the divine will and plea- 
fure. And this is evidently the reaſon - 
of that determination in St; James; 
* Whoſoever fhall keep the whole law, 
* and yet offend in one point, he is 
* guilty of all. For,” as it there fol- 
lows, „ he that ſaid, do not commit 
„ adultery, ſaid alfo, do not kill. Now 
if thou commit not adultery, yet if 
thou kill; thou art become a tranſgreſ- 
„ for of the law;” that is, if thou ne- 
glecteſt to obſerve any one divine com- 
mand, knowing it to be one, thou art in 
chat inſtance as open and declared a rebel 
to 
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to the authority enacting it, as if thou 
ſhookeſt off thy obedience to all. 

Tf then, upon a careful ſurvey of 
ourſelves, we find that we are heartily 
diſpoſed and reſolved to comply with all 
the terms of duty (whether grateful, or 
ungrateful to fleſh and blood) which the 
goſpel propoſeth to us; that it is our 
fixt intent not to do, in any caſe, what 
God has forbidden, nor to neglect what 
he hath enjoined ; and that there is no 
appetite, deſire, or deſign fo dear to us, 
but we are ready to part with it, as ſoon 
as its oppolition to a divine command 
ſhall be made out; if this, upon exami- 
nation, prove to be our caſe, we have 
great reaſon to think well of ourſelves, 
and to conclude, that we are in fuch a 
ſtate of mind, as God will accept and 
reward. 

A ſecond, and ſure proof of religious 
| fincerity may be drawn from a general 
view of the common courſe of our lives, 
and actions. If there be an even tenor 
of goodneſs viſible in our conduct, a re- 
gular and ſteady purſuit of virtue, with- 
out any groſs and notorious failures in 
ſcandalous inſtances, and flagrant acts of 


wickedneſs; if whenever we vs. AR 
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fall by ſome great temptation, we con- 
tinue not long and quietly under the 
guilt of it, but recover our ground forth- 
with, and return to our duty ; proceed- 
ing in the paths of obedience and an 
holy life habitually, and diſcharging our 
oben to God and man evenly 
and uniformly; then may- we from 
hence alſo draw a comfortable conclu- 
ſion concerning the goodneſs of our 
characters, and nouriſh very promiſing” 
hopes to ourſelves of being happy in 
another world. It is not to be expected 
that while we are in the body we 
ſhould live altogether free from the 
ſtains and infirmities of it. In the ve 
beſt of men their paſſions will ſometimes 
prevail over their reaſon, and the ſtrong- 
eſt ſenſe of their duty will give way to a 
preſent temptation. A pious man may, 
now and then, be very cold and languid 
in the performance of his devotions, and 
very full of diſtractions and wanderings. 
A meek and good man, by ſome unfore- 
ſeen accident, and by ſeveral conſpiring 
circumſtances, may be raiſed up into an 
unbecoming pitch of anger and reſent- 
ment. A temperate man may through 
importunity, or for want of a due regard 
over 
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ceeded immediately by ſhame and re. 


perhaps he is conſcious; but let him look , 
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betrayed into ſome degree of excels. . But 
then, in all theſe caſes, the perſon fall. 
ing quickly recovers himſelf again; the 
fit is ſhort, and ſoon over, and is ſuc- 


morſe, by new reſolutions, and more vi- 
gorous endeavours. Conſider the man 
altogether, and you will find that the 
general current of his behaviour bears 
witneſs to his integrity, though he fail 
now and then in particular inſtances. 
And God, who fees all our actions at 
once, will judge us upon the whole view, 
and not ſingle out our worſt qualities, 
without any regard to the beſt, in order 
to exerciſe his ſeverity upon us. Let no 
man therefore too haſtily, and too ſevere- 
ly condemn himſelf for frequent infirmi- 
ties, ſlips, and neglects; let no man, 
who would judge aright of his ſpiritual 
eſtate, fix his eye too intently on ſome 
particular blemiſhes and failings, of which 


rather to the main ſcope and drift of his 
thoughts, words, and actions; and by 
that let him try himſelf, as by the juſteſt 
meaſure and ſtandard of ſincere goodnels. 
How contrary to this is the conduct of 

| many 
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many good and pious ſouls! Ho uſu- 
al is it for perſons well advanced in pi- 
ety, when they are making ſuch enqui- 

ries as theſe, to dwell altogether on their 
defects and miſcarriages, without regard- 
ing the regular courſe of a virtuous and 
well- ordered life; and to condemn them- 
ſelves as falſe and inf ncere, becauſe they _ 
are not perfect and ſinleſs! God forbid,- 

that theſe ſhould be the terms upon 

which we are to be dealt with! For 
where then would be the man upon 
earth, who could undergo the ſcrutiny ? 
If thou, Lord, ſnouldeſt be extreme to 
*© mark what is done amiſs, O Lord, 
* who may abide it?“ 

A third ſign and teſt of ſincerity is, if 
a man be not content with any deter- 
mined proportion of goodneſs, nor wil 
ling to fit down at ſuch a point of virtue 
as he hath already attained, without 
aiming at a further degree of emi- 
nence, For © the path of the juſt 
is as the ſhining light,” ſays the wiſe 
man, “ ſhining' more and more unto a 
perfect day :” that i is, the truly good are 
always aiming to be berter, ak how far 
ſoever they have run in the race of vir- 
tue, ſtill urge on- ward inceſſantly and 
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eagerly; forgetting thoſe things which 
* are behind, and reaching forth unto 
<« thoſe things which are before, they 
« preſs. towards the mark for the prize 
« of the high calling of God in Chriſt 
« Jeſus.” A foul truly touched with 


the ſenſe of its own fins and unworthi- 
neſs, and of the infinite mercies and con- 


deſcenſion of God towards us, will never 


reſtrain and bound itſelf in its returns; but 
will endeavour to love as much, and to 
aber as far as is poſſible. Let its attain- 

ments be what they will, yet it knows, 
that they are ſhort, extremely ſhort of its 
obligations; that the meaſures of grace 
which we arrive at here, are only ear- 
neſts, and ſpurs, and helps towards larger 
communications and higher improve- 
ments; and therefore that a man is never 
10 good as he ought to be, who doth not 
heartily deſire and deſign to be as good 
as he can be; and breathe and pant after 
perfection itſelf, even in this lite, though 
he be ſatisfied, that it is not fully attain- 
able, but in another; ſince withal he is 
ſatisfied, that the more uniformly and 
vigorouſly he preſſes towards the mark 
of perfection in this life, the nearer {till 


ſhall * — to it, though he ſhall 
never 
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: RF 
never reach it; and the nearer he is to- 
wards reaching it here, the more glorious 
ſhall be his crown, and the more exalted 
his ſtate of perfection hereafter. And 
therefore, if any one find himſelf inclined 
to circumſcribe his practice within ſuch 
or ſuch limits of duty, beyond which he 
never intends, nor expects to go; to hold 
faſt the pleaſures of life, and to enjoy as 
much of them as ever he can, con- 
ſiſtently with the principles of religion; 
arguing always for the utmoſt extent of 
his chriſtian liberty, and deſiring to make 
his obligations as narrow as may be; 
ſuch an one hath reaſon to conclude that 
he is as yet ſhort of thoſe qualifications, 
which are neceſſary to recommend him 
to the Judge of all hearts, and Diſcerner 

ol ſpirits. 

4 fourth mark or teſt by which a man 
may diſcover whether he be ſincerely 
religious or not, is, to examine himſelf 
whether he be as inchnable to exerciſe 

+ the graces and virtues of the chriſtian 
life in private, as in public; without do- 
ing any thing .merely for the applauſe 
or fear of men; but under a conſcienti- 
ous regard to Him that ·ſeeth in ſecret,” - 
and under an expectation that He, who 
ET ſeeth 
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of account, reward him openly.” For 


example, let a man conſider whether he 


be as punctual and exact in performing 
his cloſet-devotions, as in repairing to 


to the public offices of the church, and 


as uneaſy under the omiſſion of the one, 
as the other; and when he prays in pri- 


vate, whether he be as compoſed, and 
reverent, and devout in his behaviour, 


as he is when the eyes of a great aſſembly 
are upon him. Again, as to points of 
mercy, generoſity, and juſtice, let him 
reflect, whether he be as ready to give 
alms in private, as in the ſtreets; to de- 
fend the cauſe of the injured and op- 


preſſed, and to ſupport a good man's 


reputation in ſuch circumſtances, when 


he is ſure never to hear of it again, as he 


would be if all the world heard, and ob- 
ſerved him. Finally, whether he be as. 
loath to defraud his neighbour in a great 
matter, or a ſmall, when he might do it 
ſecurely without fear of diſcovery ; as he 
ſhould be, if he were ſure to be arraign- 
ed in a court of judicature for it. He 
that can truly anſwer theſe queſtions to 
his own ſatisfaction, hath no great reaſon 


to diſtruſt his ſincerity ; and he who can- 
not, 
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not, hath as little — to depend upon 
it. 
H fy, who in perfection, will 
act 2 ſo well, ad put on the 
ſhape and diſguiſe of it ſo exactly, as to 
deceive even him who plays the part, as 
well as thoſe who look on, and create a 
belief in him that he is what he ſeems to 
be; till he compares himſelf with him- 
ſelf, his private, with his public conduct: 
and that touchſtone never fails to diſtin- 
guiſn true from counterfeit piety ; for 
the ſureſt indications of men's characters 
are thoſe actions and diſcourſes which 
flow from them when they are off their 
uard, and under no awe or reſtraint 

2 the eyes and obſervation of others. 
A fifth thing by which ſincerity in re- 
ligion manifeſts itſelf is, when a man ap- 
pears to act, not from ſelfiſh ends and 
private intereſt, but out of a true zeal 
for the honour of God, the intereſt of 
virtue, and the good of mankind. Would 
you ſatisfy yourſelf whether you fincerely 
love ſuch a relation, ſuch an acquaint- 
ance, ſuch a friend ? Conſider, do you 
on all occaſions deſign to promote what 
is for their ſervice and reputation ? do 
you heartily deſire and endeavour their 
1 good, 


— 


ROS 
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good, withour having. an immediate eye 
on your own advantage in it? If you 
do, it is certain that your friendſhip and 
affection are ſincere; for no man can 
give better proofs and aſſurances of it. 
And the caſe is the ſame with reſpect to 
God and religion. If a man feels him- 
ſelf inwardly warmed and actuated by a 
true concern for the glory of God, for 
the honour of his name, and of his wor- 
ſhip; if he be apt to underyalue worldly 
regards, and petty private views, in 
compariſon of this great end; if in evil 
days, when the manners of men are ex- 
tremely corrupted, he 1s not aſhamed to 
act up to ſtrict principles of virtue which 
are not in faſhion, nor is remiſs in the 
practice of thoſe duties which he foreſees 
will ſcarcely turn to account; eſpouſing 
firmly and unalterably the cauſe of God 
and goodneſs, even when hundreds on 
his right hand have gone off, and thou- 
ſands have revolted on his left: in 2 
word, when a man may be licenti- 
ous with the general applauſe of the 
world, and cannot be otherwiſe without 
being deſpiſed and pitied ; and yet 1s fo 
far from being tempted to a compli- 


ance, that he doth what he can to ſtem 
; | "as 
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the torrent of impiety, and to make his 
virtue as conſpicuous as other men's 
vices: when a man, I ſay, doth upon 

reflection find himſelf thus reſolved and 

qualified, he hath great reaſon to be 
pleaſed with his condition, and to con- 
clude that it 1s well pleaſing to God alſo: 

for there is no ſurer mark of integrity 
than a courageous adherence to virtue 
in the midſt of a general and ſcandalous 
apoſtacy. Which is the reaſon that 
Noah and Abraham, Lot and Daniel 
have ſo high an encomium beſtowed on 
them in ſcripture, and are recommended 


as patterns of a ſtrit, uncomplying up- _ 


rightneſs, to all ſucceeding ages. 

Theſe are the feveral marks 
teſts, by which we may examine our- 
ſelves whether we are in the faith, whe- 
ther we are poſſeſſed of that truly 
chriſtian ſincerity which God above all 
things requires. Let us do it honeſt- 
ly and impartially; let us apply the 
rules which have been given, and take 
an eſtimate of the true ſtate and con- 
dition of our ſouls, by the means of 
them. If, upon a ſtrict enquiry, we 
find that our hearts are right with God, 
let us give him the praiſe, and reſolve 
. by 
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by his grace and bleſſing to keep them 
ſo, © all the while our breath is in us, 


- ought to be, © in all manner of conver- 
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* and the ſpirit of God is in our no{- 
e trilsz” and endeavour to grow in this 
faith, and to increaſe in. this grace more 
and more, till we come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
« Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
<« the meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs 
* of Chriſt.” But if, after a ſerious re- 
view of our lives and conſciences, it ap- 
pears that they are not ſuch as will ſtrict- 
ly bear the teſt; let us form immediate 
reſolutions of working ourſelves up into 
thoſe degrees of ſincerity which we want, 
and of being as holy and blameleſs as we 


* 


ſation.“ 
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DIVERSITY OF OPINION NO JUST 
CAUSE OF DISCORD. | 


Jon iv. 9. 


* 


For the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans. 


— 


Cc 


HE diſagreement between the Jews 

and the Samaritans, occaſioned 
different ſentiments of religion, and dif- 
ferent places of divine worſhip, was 
raiſed to ſuch a height, as to break off, 
[OR r 


— 


- 


in a great meaſure, all intercourſe be. 
tween them, and put a ſtop to the offices 


ſomething worſe. Hence we find the 


operating in the fame way, in all times 
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of common humanity. Excepting the 
caſe of commerce, tolerated by conſent, 
they mutually avoided correſpondence, 
and treated each other as Barbarians, or - 


woman of Samaria 1n no little ſurprize, 
that our Saviour being a Jew, ſhould 
apply to her for water to drink.” Ac- 
cordingly ſhe expoſtulates the matter 
with him, and enquires how it came to 
paſs. * How is it,” ſays ſhe, that 
« thou being a Jew, aſkeſt drink of me 
« who am a woman of Samaria ?? Add- 
ing, in the words of the text, © for the 
Jews have no dealings with the Sama- 
„ ritans.* In diſcourſing on which, it is 
not my intention to enlarge on this par- 
ticular caſe; but rather to take an occa- 
ſion from hence of conſidering that ge- 
neral propenſity in mankind which pro- 
duced it, and which we find continually 


and places, and even among chtiſtians; 
though diſcountenanced and condemned 
by the firſt principles, and cleareſt pre- 
cepts both of reaſon and revelation. The 
propenſity which I ſpeak of, is that of 

| men's 
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men's breaking looſe from the bonds of 
humanity, and cherifhing diſcord and 
diſaffection, merely on account of diffe- 
rences of opinion, eſpecially in matters 
of religion. In general, nothing more 
frequent and famihar, than to obſerve 
what animoſities are daily kindled by the 
oppoſition of men's ſentiments and ſpe- 
culations. But in refpe& of religious 
ones, the effect is notorious, and the 
grievance almoſt univerſal. Whatever 
be the meaning of it, we ſeem all to ex- 
pect that others ſhould think as we do, 
and ſubſcribe to our principles and per- 
ſuaſions. And whenever this expectation 
fails, as fail it muſt perpetually; our af- 
tection is apt to cool, and our good will 
to abate, 1n proportion to the difference. 
Whoever judges in his own way, and 
rejects ours, is, at leaſt, looked upon 
with a ſuſpicious eye, and fuorfeits ſome 
ſhare of our eſteem. But very often he 
becomes an object of our high diſplea- 
ſure, and is numbered among our worlt 
enemics. Without any other offence 
given, than thinking differently from us, 
and following the concluſions of his own 
underſtanding ; he grows fo very obnox- 
ious, that we oftentimes ſhun him, and 

| F 5 _- "one: 
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refuſe to have any dealings with him. 
Inſtead therefore of confining our thoughts 
to the particular fact ſpoken of in the 
text, it may be proper to extend them to 
all that are of the like nature. Such an 
inhuman way of proceeding being gene- 
ral and common, ſhould be conſidered 
and treated of accordingly. Since men 
of all religions are more or leſs faulty in 
this reſpect, as well as Jews and Samari- 
tans; inſtead of pointing our cenſures at 
them, it behoves as all to take part of 
the blame; to plead guilty ourſelves, 
and provide, if poſſible, a ſuitable re- 
medy.' I ſhall therefore endeavour, in 
the firſt place, to give ſome account of 
this ſtrange appearance; ſecondly, ſhew 
the unreaſonableneſs and iniquity of ſuch 
a proceeding; and, thirdly, take notice 
of the pernicious Wee which 
flow from it. 

Firſt; I am to give ſome account of 
this ſtrange appearance. For indeed, 
however common it be, it is a ſtrange 
one; as ve muſt acknowledge, if we 
fairly conſider it. We are offended at 
our brethren; think and ſpeak ill of 
them; and practiſe hoſtilities againſt 
them. Why, what have they done? 

They 
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They have, it ſeems, preſumed to differ 
from us in opinion, and followed their 
own judgments inſtead of ours. Does 
this reaſon deſerve the name of a reaſon ? 
Is it not rather a moſt ridiculous pre- 
tence; and does it not appear ſuch. at 
_ firſt ſight? But of this more afterwards. 
In the mean time, let us briefly enquire 
into the true cauſe of this proceeding. 
For unleſs we diſcover the cauſe, it will 
be in vain to think of a cure. On what 
grounds then can we fix it, or to what 
principle aſcribe it? Is it owing to our 
love of truth, and our zeal and concern 
for the ſupport of it ? Such a principle, 
it ſincere and genuine, would operate a 
quite contrary way. Admitting our opi- 
nions to be as juſt and true, as we ſup- 
poſe them to be; how are they to be 
maintained, promoted, and propagated ? 
By ill will, or good will; by hatred, or 
love; by injuries and reproaches, or kind 
uſage, and gentle treatment? If we 
would recommend our opinions effectu- 
ally, we muſt procure them a fair hear- 
ing: and in order thereto, mult appear 
well- affected to thofe whom we are en- 
deavouring to convince. If, on the con- 
trary, we diſcover any ſigns of enmity 

F 6 and 
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and diſaffection; will not men be natu- 
rally prejudiced againſt all the arguments 
that we can urge? Will they not- ſuſ- 
pect, and that juſtly, that we are influ- 
enced by motives very different from 


_  _ what we pretend? In ſhort, whoever 


has a real regard for truth, and is deſi- 
rous to promote its intereſts, muſt and 
will follow methods quite contrary to 
what we are {peaking of. He will find 
it neceſſary to correſpond with men of 
different perſuaſions fairly and friendly; 
and, in all his dealings, to proceed with 
humanity, equity, and candor, He will 
be ſo far from exaſperating their minds 
by malevolence, or contempt ; that he 
will ſtrive to conciliate their good will, 
and cultivate their eſteem, by a willing 
diſcharge of all ſuch good offices as may 
reaſonably be expected from him. This 
lea then is a mere pretence; and can 
never be thought ſufficient either to juſ- 
tify ſuch a practice, or account for it. 
Can it then be any way referred to a 
ious concern for the glory of God ? 
ay we ſuppoſe that men are impatient 
of oppoſition, and zealous for their opi- 
nions, from a ſtrict regard for the doc- 
trines of religion, and in order to . 
em 
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them in their original purity ? ? However 
this may be alledged, it ſeems very diffi- 
cult to find the connexion. Let the pure 
doctrines of religion by all means be 
guarded and maintained as carefully as 
may be: but how is this to be done? 
Will animoſity further than ar 
ment, or 4 * have a better effect 


than fair reaſoning. If we judge that 
our neighbour has erred and Rn from 
the paths of truth; muſt we needs fall 
out with him, in order to reduce him? 
Will our treating him angrily or ſcorn- 
fully make him more attentive to inftruc- | 
tion, or more open to conviction? Will 


he not rather be apt to conclude that our 
paſſions and diſpoſitions are more faulty 
than his faith, and more irregular than 
his judgment: As e the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteouſneſs of God,” 
lo it is the moſt improper inſtrument in 
the world for the maintenance of his 
truth. So far is it from being conducive 
to the ſupport and protection of ſound 
doctrine, that it is much more likely to 
make and ſubvert it. And ſuppoſing it 
otherwite, it is at beſt a very hard ſup- 
poſition that God ſhould ever be glori- 
fied by ſuch meaſures as are repugnant 
to 


— g - 
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to charity and humanity, and contrary to 
5 the principles both of nature and religi- 
on. But indeed ſuch a conduct anſwers 
neither purpoſe; as being no leſs injuri- 
ous to truth, than it is to peace and 
good will. And as to the advancement 
of public good, there can be no room at 
all for ſuch a pretence. So far from it, 
that the very reverſe muſt naturally fol- 
low; as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve 
under another head. To promote and 
propagate what we believe to be truth 
by amicable methods is undoubtedly a 
real ſervice to the public; but ſtrife, and 
variance, and uncharitable proceedings 
are the very. bane of human ſociety. 
Since then the behaviour we are ſpeaking 
of is not to be accounted for by the fore- 
mentioned ſuppoſitions, where ſhall we 
ſearch for the true ſource of it? To 
what cauſe, or what principle, may it 
juſtly be aſcribed? To none, I fear, 
that 1s praiſe-worthy, or even innocent : 
nay to none but what is highly blame- 
able, and what we are or oughr to be, 
greatly aſhamed of. For the plaip truth 
is, that it ſprings from pride, vanity, 
and immoderate ſelf- love: nothing elſe 
is ſufficient to account for it, or capable 
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of producing it. Being ſwelled with a 
high conceit of our own opinions, be- 
cauſe they are our own; our attachment 
to them becomes fo ſtrong, that every 
oppoſition is apt to give us pain, and 
become an object of our diſpleaſure. 
We look upon it as an offence, and an 
injury; and too often reſent it according- 
ly. Hence, in a great meaſure, proceed 
thoſe rigorous judgments, and rugged 
dealings, which have ſo often ap 
even among chriſtians ; to the diſhonour 
of our holy religion, and indeed the re- 
proach of human nature. An intempe- 
rate fondneſs for our own notions, ſet 
off and ſanctified by ſpecious names, has 
not only laid waſte our charity, but of- 
ten made us violate the firſt principles of 
humanity and common juſtice. This 
will further appear if we go on to conſi- 
der, in the | 
Second place, the unreaſonableneſs and 
iniquity of ſuch a proceeding. By the 
law of nature, by all the rules of reaſon 
and religion, every man has a right to 
our good-will; of which right nothing 
can ever deprive him, whatever his cha- 
racter or conduct may be. And not only 
to our good-will is he entitled, but even 
| to 
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to our eſteem ; till he forfeit it by miſbe- 
haviour and demerit. If we entertain a 
hard thought, and unfavourable opinion 
of any man, without grounds; we ate 
maniteſtly unjuſt and injurious. Let it 
then be conſidered whether any diſagree- 
ments or differences of opinion be a juſt 
ground for diſlike, a real forfeiture of 
| Our eſteem. Now this is fo far from be- 
= ing true, that it is utterly impoſſible. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe no man's o- 
pinions or perſuaſions are in his own 
power, or ſubject to his will. He muſt 
believe as he can; and is under a ne- 
ceſſity of judging if he judge at all, ac- 
cording as the evidence of things ap- 
pears to him. He may indeed miſap- 
ply and pervert his faculties; ſo may we; 
but in either cafe this 1s impoſſible to 
be known, excepting by God and a man's 
own conſcience. Suppoling then, what 
ought always to be ſuppoſed in ſuch a 
caſe, that other men uſe their faculties, 
and exerciſe their judgments, as fairly 
and uprightly as we do; they may ftill 
differ from us, and perhaps widely: I 
afk, what 1s the offence, or where ſhall 
we fix the blame? Shall we accuſe men 
of taults not voluntary; or lay to their 
| change 
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charge things unavoidable? Are men 
to anſwer for thoſe operations of the 
mind wherein they are entirely paſſive; 
and which they can no more alter, than 
they can change the very frame of their 
nature? If they have carefully ſought 
the truth, and ſincerely followed the beſt 


light they could get, they are innocent in. - 


the ſight of God, and even ſecure of his 
acceptance, whatever errors they may 

have fallen into. But men, it ſeems, are 
not ſo eaſily ſatisfied. So hard and un- 
reaſonable we are, that we take offence 
where none is either given or meant. If 
our neighbour's thoughts are not as our 


hf 


thoughts, and his principles conformable ' 


to ours; he incurs. our ill opinion, our 
indignation, our cenſures : we condemn 
him oftentimes without mercy, and would 
puniſh him if we could. Has he done 


us any wrong, or committed any fault 


at all ? Not any; and in truth we might 
as well, and with as reaſon, quarrel 
with him for the difference of his looks, 


and features, as the difference of his opi- 


nions. Both are alike involuntary, and 
entirely out of his power and choice. 


But further; let us ſuppoſe that it was 


in his power to come into our way of 
| | think- 
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thinking; why ſhould he not uſe his 
own liberty as well as we? He differs 


no more from us than we do from him: 
and, by conſequence, if there be any 


fault committed, any offence made; it 


is mutual, and belongs to both alike. 


He has as good a right to direct and 
dictate to us, as we to him; or if our 
pretenſions reach any further, we ſhould 


make out our chaim. Do we-pretend to 


ſet up our ſentiments as a common ſtand- 
ard? Or would we, in reſemblance of 


a noted tyrant, reduce all men's under- 


ſtandings to the model and meaſure of 


our own? If we preſume, and take it 


for granted, that we are in the right, and 
others in the wrong; what hinders them 


from making the ſame ſuppoſition in fa- 


vour of themſelves? And whether it be 


made by one, or the other; aſſurance 
and confidence are by no means certain 


marks of truth. But let it be ſuppoſed 


that truth is actually on our ſide; 


what follows? Only this; that till 
other men are convinced of it, we 


cannot expect their concurrence. And 
in order to convince them, let any 
man judge whether cool arguments, 
and candid inſtructions, be not much 
| | more 
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more likely means, than either bit: 
ter reproaches, or contemptuous ne- 1 
glect. But does not the ſcripture ſeem to 4» 
countenance ſevere and rigorous proceed- 1 
ings, in reſpect of thoſe who corrupt the 
doctrines of religion? Are we not re- | 
quired to © mark them which cauſe di- 

« viſions and offences, contrary to the 
<« apoſtolic doctrine ?“ And “ if any come 
“and bring not ſuch doctrine” are we 
not expreſsly forbid to © receive them,” 
or even ſhew them common civilities ? 1 
anſwer, that if the perſons here ſpoken 
of had been only chargeable with erro- 
neous opinions, and falle doctrines ; and 
their characters clear in other reſpects ; 
theſe directions about them would not 
eaſily have been accounted for. But the 
truth 1s, as the beſt interpreters allow, 
that their practice was as corrupt as 
their faith could be; and their conduct 
not only immoral, but infamous and 
profligate. The apoſtle expreſsly men- 
tions their evil deeds; and there 1s good 
reaſon to believe that their miſbehaviour 
was notorious. What wonder then if he 
warned the faithful againſt ſuch licenti- 
ous men, and would have them generally 
marked and diſcountenanced ? But can 


\ 
| 
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any inſtance be produced, where perſons | 


of a good moral character are either 


treated by our Saviour or his apoſtles, 


or ordered to be treated by others with 
rigour or ſeverity, merely on account of 
their errors, whether ſmall or great? If 
no ſuch inſtance is to be found, as may 
ſecurely be affirmed, vain are all endea- | 
vours to ſeek patronage in the goſpel for 
ſuch proceedings as are directly contrary 
to the true ſpirit and deſign of it, as well 
as the tenor of its precepts. However 
the maintainers of immoral doctrines and 
wicked principles may be there branded; 


yet great lenity and indulgence are ever 


ſhewn to mere errors of judgment, and 
the miſtakes of well-meaning men. 
ſhort, the diſpoſition we are conſidering 


is inhuman and unjuſt; and therefore is, 


and mult be, equally condemned by rea- 
ſon and reyelation. Nothing indeed is 
more oppoſite to the true genius of chril- 
tianity, or the example and practice of 
its great Author; whoſe gentleneſs and 
meekneſs were never to be exhauſted by 
the moſt injurious actions; much leſs by 
involuntary failings, and invincible mit- 


takes. Whenever we find his zeal ex- 
erted in ſharp admonitions, and warm 


reproots; 
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reproofs; we are ſure there is real guilt, - 
and that of the worſt fort. But opinions 
and judgments fimply erroneous never 
offended him; and we may ſafely ſay, 
never will. | | 
The third particular which I propo- 
ſed, is briefly to take notice of the per- 
nicious conſequences of the practice here 
complained of; which, in the firſt place, 
may be conſidered as producing public 
evils of the higheſt malignity. To this 
has been owing a great ſhare of thoſe ca- 
lamities and miſeries which have ſo cru- 
elly and conſtantly infeſted the chriſtian 
world. From this fountain have flowed 
not only bitter waters, but ſtreams of 
blood in every age: inquiſitions, perſe- | 
cutions, martyrdoms, murders, * malla- 
Cres, are, in a great meaſure to be pla- 
ced to the account of this intolerant, 
unchriſtian ſpirit. A conſiderable part 
of the beſt and worthieſt of mankind 
have fallen victims to this barbarous 
pion; and moſt of our hiſtories: are 
lackened with the horrid cruelties occa- 
fioned by it. Even where it has operated 
in a milder and more moderate way, it. 
has produced much miſchief, and a great 
variety of troubles, and amg | 
4 The 
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| The chief bleſſings of ſociety it has cor- 
rupted and poiſoned ; robbed men of their 

mutual affection, benevolence, and eſteem; 

infuſed jealouſies, kindled contentions, and 

ſpread variance and diſcord far wide; it 

has divided friends, families, kindred; 

crumbled communities into parties and 
factions; and burſt aſunder the ſtrongeſt 
bonds and obligations both natural, civil, 
and religious: in ſhort, it has diſturbed 
and damaged the public in numberleſs 
reſpects, and frequently introduced gene- 
ral diſorder and confuſion. 

Again; if we conſider its private effects, 
and how it operates on the minds of thoſe 
who harbour it; we ſhall find it no leſs 
miſchievous and fatal within, than it is 
without. It perverts their underſtandings, 
corrupts their judgment, and alienates their 
affections; it confounds their ideas of me- 
rit and demerit, and makes them eſtimate 
characters by falſe rules, and fallacious 

meaſures; it creates uneaſy and vexatious 

* ſentiments, and ſheds into their breaſts 
the corroding venom of ill will; it ſup- 
plants mens* graces and good diſpoſi- 
tions, and plants evil habits in their 
room; it feeds that vanity from which 

it {prings, and nouriſhes preſumption, 

| confidence, 
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is to be expected, where ſo malignant a 


principle has taken hold, and fixed itſelf 
to any depth? A principle ſo unnatural: 
and perverſe; ſo injurious to virtue, and 


by conſequence deſtructive of happineſs ; 
that it may juſtly be looked upon as a 
great curſe to its poſſeſſors, as well as to 
the public. 

Laſtly, a further evil attending it is the 
diſcredit and diſhonour which it does to 
religion; againſt which many men are 


eaſily prejudiced ; and perhaps no way 


more, or ſooner, than this. Chriſtianity, in 


particular, ever ſuffers, and that greatly, 
throughthis very miſconduct. Candor and 


charity are the chief characteriſtic of chriſ- 


tians; their peculiar ornament, and nobleſt 


diſtinction. And whenever it 1s ſacrificed 
to mere opinions, and points of ſpecula- 
tion, the blame is apt to be miſapplied 
and transferred, and the profeſſion itſelf 
charged with the faults and follies of 
its profeſſors. The goſpel grants all due 
freedom, and every innocent liberty; 


— 


not 
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confidence, and ſelf. conceit; in Aa word, | 
it kills the kind inſtincts of humanity and 
compaſſion, and ſometimes pulls them 


up by the very roots. And what enjoy- 
ment, what peace or tranquility of mind 


and 
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not only ſo, but requires men to ſtand 


faſt therein. On the contrary, many 
chriſtians provide chains and fetters, and 
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oblige men to put them on. Let the 
adverſaries of our religion conſider how 


they direct their accuſation, and fix their 
charge : moſt evident it is how they ought 


to fix it. Private judgment is not only 


our privilege, but our duty; not only 


permitted, but enjoined by Chriſt and his 


apoſtles. What diſhonour then, what 


indignity do chriſtians offer to their ſa- 


cred inſtitution, when, - inſtead of encou- 
raging private judgment, they pluck it 
out of men's: hands, and place implicit 


faith in its room! When, inſtead of 


leaving them at liberty to interpret ſcrip- 
ture, and judge for themſelves, they tie 


them down to the doctrines and explica- 


tions of frail and fallible guides ! 
Upon the whole; if we have any re- 
gard to plain reaſon, and natural equity; 


if we wiſh peace and proſperity either to 


our fellow-creatures, or ourſelves ; if we 
have any concern for the glory of God, 
and the honour of his diſpenſations: let 


- us not preſume to exerciſe dominion over 
other men's faith, or take any ſteps to- 


wards oppreſſing their underſtandings, or 
| impair- 
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impairing their liberties. Let us grud 
wy ne the poſſeſſion of hols 
which nature has given him, and the 
goſpel has confirmed to him; ever re- 
membring that divine rule of . dealing 
« with others, as we would be dealt with 
« qurſelves.” In order hereto, let us 
carefully guard againſt all exceſſes and 
irregularities of ſelf- love; reſiſt the im- 
pulſes of vanity; and check betimes the 
deſires of domination. Let the love of 
equity and probity prevail in our minds; 
and let us maintain and cheriſh ſobriety 
of thought, and humility of ſpirit. © A- 
bove all,” let us © put on gharity, which 
eis the bond of perfectneſs, the end of 
the commandment,” and the very eſ- 
ſence of the goſpel. | 
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SERMON VII. 
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AGAINST NEEDLESS CURIOSITY. 


Jonx xxl. 22. * 


— 


Follow thou me. 


II the beginning of this chapter, our 
1 Lord appearing to his diſciples after 
his reſurrection, and making himſelf 
known to them by a miraculous draught 
of fiſhes, takes that occaſion to give a 


Jeſus faith unto bim, if I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
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particular admonition to Peter, to be as 


diligent for the time to come in propa- 


gating the doctrine of Chriſt, as he had 


in time paſt been faulty in denying of 


Chriſt himſelf. For which reaſon he re- 
peats his queſtion no leſs than three times 


ſucceſſively ; „Simon, ſon of Jonas, 
loveſt thou me?“ till Peter was grieved 
at it; and his heart ſmote him with re- 
gret, at the juſtneſs of the reproof, and 
at the earneſtneſs of the threefold repe- 
tition, Yet at the ſame time it could 
not but be matter of comfort to-him, 
and an afſured token of his repentance 
being accepted; that our Lord was pleal- 
ed, in ſo particular and diſtinct a man- 
ner, to enquire into the ſincerity of his 
love, and to lay upon him ſuch a repeat- 
ed command to © feed his flock.” Af- 
ter having given this command to Peter 
to © feed his ſheep; ” immediately he 

roceeds in the very next words, to fore- 
tel what ſufferings Peter himſelf likewiſe 
ſhould undergo. © Verily, verily, I ſay 
“ unto thee, when thou waſt young, thou 
« girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt whither 
“ thou wouldeſt;” (alluding to the rea- 
dineſs wherewith Peter, when he hear 
< that it was the Lord, girt his fiſher's 
coat 
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te coat about him, and caſt himſelf into 
« the ſea;”) © But when thou ſhalt be 
old,“ faith he, thou ſhalt ſtretch forth 
« thy hands, and another ſhall gird thee, - 
e and carry thee whither thou wouldeſt 
not; that is, ſhould carry him to be 
crucified. Upon this, Peter turning 
« about, and ſeeing the diſciple whom 
« Teſus loved, following them; he ſaith 
to Jeſus, Lord, and what mall this 
«* man do?” The queſtion was a matter 
of mere curioſity ; and therefore our 
Lord anſwers it accordingly in the words 
of the text; If I will that he tarry till 

I come, what is that to thee? Follow 
thou me.” 
Modern expoſitors have imagined, that 
our Lord by theſe words meant to fore- 
tel that St. John ſhould live till after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which they 
fancy is ſometimes {tiled © the coming of 
Chriſt.” In the apoſtles' days, the ſame - 
words were underſtood by ſome of the 
diſciples as a prediction that St. John 
ſhould not die at all, but ſhould conti- 
nue alive till the day of judgment; which 

thoſe, who thus underſtood the words, 
in all probability apprehended to- be 
much nearer than it was. Then went 
G 3 this 
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« this ſaying abroad among the brethren, 
that that diſciple ſhould not die.” Yet 
Jeſus ſaid no ſuch thing, as that that 
diſciple ſhould continue alive, either till 
the deſtruction of - Jeruſalem, or till his 


final coming to judgment, or to any o- 


ther determinate time ; but only that it 
concerned not Peter to enquire at all, 
what the Divine Providence had thought 
fit to determine concerning his fellow- 
diſciple. It was foretold to Peter for 
particular reaſons, that he himſelf ſhould 
die a martyr: poſſibly to ſupport and 
comfort him under. the uneaſy thoughts 
of his having before ſo ſhamefully denied 
his Maſter : poflibly alſo for a contrary 
reaſon, to humble him, and keep him 
from being puffed up with the pre-emi- 
nence that ſeemed in ſame manner to be 
given him above the reſt of the diſciples: 
or for any other reaſon which the wiſdom 
of God thought proper. But as to that 
other diſciple, ſays our Lord ; whether 
he alſo ſhall die by the hands of violence, 
or whether he ſhall die a natural death, 
or how and when he ſhall die, or whe- 
ther he ſhall die at all; hat is that to 
thee? Follow thou me.” 

The 


The words of the text being thus ex- 
plained; the obſervations naturally ariſing 
trom them, are briefly as follows. 

Firſt; That every perſon, in every 


ſtation of life whatſoever, wherein the 


Providence of God thinks fit to place 


him, has always ſome plain and certain. 


duty, which it is his preſent proper buſi-. 
neſs to attend to. Follow thou me.” 


Attend, ſays our Lord, to the doctrine 


which I am now teaching you ; that, 
when I am aſcended into heaven, you 

may inſtruct others therein with fidelity 
and diligence, which is © feeding my 
ſheep.” This was St. Peter's duty, at 
the time of our Lord's ſpeaking theſe 
words to him: and the admonition is re- 
corded, as the reſt of our Saviour's dif- 
courſes were, upon account of the uni- 
verſality and perpetuity of its application. 
It was not in one ſingle caſe only, that 
our Lord gave this intimation; What 
*I ſay unto you, I ſay unto all, 
* watch :” but, in general, the ſame was 
to be underſtood. in almoſt all his in- 
ſtructions. Follow thou me,“ is an 
admonition to every man, at all times 
and in all places, and in every circum- 
ſtance of life, to be intent upon his pro- 
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per duty, whatſoever it be. God has 
been pleaſed to diſtribute among men 
very different gifts, to each one his pro- 
per talent; and an account will be ex- 
pected from every one, © according to 
what he hath, and not according to 
„ what he hath not.” In the right uſe 
of thoſe capacities and faculties, thoſe 
abilities and opportunities, whatſoever 
they be, wherewith God has entruſted 
every particular perſon : in this conſiſts 
that perſon's proper and peculiar duty. 
They who are endued with riches, pow- 
er, and authority in the world, are, by 
by the great weight and influence of 
their example, to promote juſtice, equi- 
ty, and charity among mankind. . They 
who are poor and afflicted, have a par- 
ticular call to the virtues of patience and 
contentment; which, in their proper 
place, do no leſs truly and effectually 
promote the glory of God, than the more 
conſpicuous virtues of thoſe in higher 
ſtations. Thoſe who have learning and 
knowledge, are to ſpread the light of 
truth with fidelity and diligence, and to 
apply the arguments of uncorrupt religion 
and the motives of virtuous practice, 
with all the Wan and * they 


are 
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are able. And thoſe of the loweſt and 
meaneſt capacities, even the moſt igno- 
rant of all, have ſtill a plain way of duty 
before them; to adhere ſtedfaſtly to thoſe 
few truths they know, thoſe moſt im- 
portant truths-which no man can inno- 
cently be ignorant of: Living ſoberly; 
* righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
world,“ becauſe © God has appointed 
% day in the which he will judge the 
* world in righteouſneſs: and taking 
heed not to be impoſed upon with things 
they cannot underſtand ; by which the 
world has been led into the inextricable 
labyrinth of endleſs and unintelligible ſu- 
perſtitions. Before the will of God was 
made clear by revelation, the light. of 
nature was men's guide, and the obliga- 
tions of right reaſon were the rule of 
their duty and their guard againſt ſuper- 
ſtition. Since that time, whoſoever' has. 
had the doctrine of the goſpel reaſonably 
and credibly propoſed to him, to him 
does our Lord ſay, as to St. Peter in the 
text, Follow: thou me.“ He is in ge- 
neral to follow Chriſt, in the univerſal 
practice of all chriſtian virtues ;. and in 
particular he is to attend to that proper. 
and peculiar duty, whatſoever it be, 
| 98 which 
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which is the right uſe of thoſe talents 
wherewith Providence has entruſted him, 
This is the firſt obſervation I would 
draw from the words of the text : that 
every perſon, in every ſtation of life 
whatſoever, wherein the Providence of 
God thinks fit to place him, has always 
ſome plain and certain duty, which it is 
his preſent proper buſineſs to attend to: 
« Follow thou me.” 

The ſecond thing oblervable in the 
words of the text, is; that when Peter 
put a queſtion to our Lord, upon a mat- 
ter which did not at all relate to his own 
proper and particular duty ; the anſwer 
our Lord gives him, (© what is that to 
thee? Follow thou me;”) is ſuch an 
anſwer as he conſtantly gave at all other 
times to any of his diſciples upon any 
ſimilar occaſion, It was his general 
method, through the whole hiſtory of 
the goſpel; whatever diſcourſe was raiſed, 
or whatever queſtion was put to him, 
which had no relation to the particular 

duty of the 8 rſons that propoſed it; it 
was his conſtant and general method, in- 
ſtead of fatisfying their curioſity by a 
direct anſwer, to turn the diſcourſe into 
an occaſion either of inſtructing them 

| En. in 
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ein the knowledge of their duty, or of 
exhorting them to the practice of it. 
Thus, when his diſciples aſked him; 
« When ſhall theſe things be? and what 
& ſhall be the ſign of thy coming, and 
« of the end of the world? His anſwer 
is; © Watch ye, and be ye ready al- 
* ways; for in ſuch an hour as ye think 
& not, the Son of Man cometh.” When 
one aſked him; Lord, are there few * 
that be ſaved ?” inſtead- of ſatisfying the 
perſon's curioſity, he exhorts. both him 
that aſked the queſtion, and as many 
others as were preſent, to take care that 
they themfelves be found in the number, 
whatever that number be: © Strive ye 
to enter in at the ſtrait gate.” And a- 
gain: When his diſciples aſked him; 
* Who is the greateſt in the kingdom of 
heaven?“ inſtead of naming, according 
to their expectation, ſome among then: 
ſelves, who had converſed with him moſt 
intimately here upon earth, (which ex- 
pectation ſhowed forth itſelf particularix 
in the requeſt of the mother of Zebedee's 
children, that “ one of her ſons might 
* fir on his right hand, and the other on 
* his left in his kingdom” inſtead of 
this, I ſay, he tells chem which was the 
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only way, whereby they could attain to 
the kingdom of heaven at all. © Setting 
a little child in the midft of them,” he 
faid; © Verily I ſay unto you, except ye 
« be converted and become as little chil: 
„ dren, ye ſhall not enter into the king- 
„dom of heaven.” Thus, in general; 
whatever queſtion or matter of diſcourſe 
had no relation to the proper and neceſ- 
ſary duty of the perſons themſelves who 
moved the diſcourſe; our Lord always 
turned it from a matter of mere curiolity, 
into ſome real inſtruction or uſeful ex- 
hortation. | 

A third thing to be obfervetld in the 
words of the text, is; that our Lord 
does here diſcourage i in particular, a cu- 
rioſity of enquiry into other men's af- 
fairs. 
concerning another diſciple which follow- 
ed him, and what ſhall this man do?“ 
that our Lord made to him the reply in 
the text, What is that to thee? Fol- 
low thou me.“ The enquiry was inno- 


132 


cent; and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that our Lord was angry with Peter for 


making it. But he was willing to take 
this opportunity (according to his cuſtom 
upon all other occaſions) of inculcating 


upon 


It was upon Peter's enquiring 


- 
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upon Peter his own duty, and of diſcou- 
raging all needleſs curioſity concerning 
the affairs of others. What was innocent 
in St. Peter in the preſent caſe, and may 
in numberleſs inſtances be innocent in 
any man; is yet a matter which may 
grow into a vice, and, by becoming a 
habit, may lead to things very detrimen- 
tal to a right temper and diſpoſition of 
mind. The evil of vain curioſity does 
not appear at firſt ſight, either to others, 
or perhaps to the perſon himſelf; but 
when indulged habitually, it frequently 
- terminates in an idle, worthleſs, and un- 
profitable temper; ſuch as is deſcribed 
by St. Paul: © They learn to be idle, 
„ wandring about from houſe to houſe; 
and not only idle, but tatlers alſo, and 
buſy- bodies, ſpeaking things which 
they ought not:“ or, as St. Peter ex- 
preſſes it; © buſy- bodies in other men's 
matters.” This temper, though in itſelf 
it may ſeem only trifling and worthleſs, 
yet in its conſequences it leads very na- 
turally to other and greater vices; to en- 
vy, ſtrife, contentiouſneſs, pride, cenſo- 
riouſneſs, diſcontent, and numberleſs o- 
ther troubleſome and miſchievous effects. 
Perſons of this diſpoſition are extremely 
apt 
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apt to be continually obſerving the mote 
in their brother's eye, while a beam 
remains in their own;” that is, to be 
perpetually magnifying the faults of o. 
thers, and altogether inſenſible of their 
own. They are very apt, either to un- 
dervalue and deſpiſe the talents and abi. 
lities wherewith God has been pleaſed to 


endue others; which is what St. Paul 


repreſents under the ſimilitude of “ the 
< eye ſaying unto the hand, I have no 
* need of thee; and again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you:“ or 
elſe, in the contrary extreme, they will 
envy and repine at the advantages that 
others enjoy ; which is what our Saviour 
reproves in the parable of the labourers ; 
«* Is thine eye evil, becauſe I am good: 7 
The ſame temper it is, that moves per- 
ſons of different ſects to be inquiſitive 
about the poſſibility of men's ſalvation in 
other communities, rather than attentive 
to diſcover and amend any errors in their 
own. To all ſuch enquiries our Saviour 
would have replied, What ts that 
to thee? Follow thou me.” One 
thing 1s very certain, that. no man can 
be ſaved, who does not ſincerely endea- 


vour to find out the truth for himſelf; 
who: 
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| who wilfully propagates known errors; 


and has ne ſolicitude to reform his own 
vices, and, as far as lies in his power, 
the vices of his companions and friends. 

Laſtly; As our Lord in the text ex- 
preſsly diſcourages all needleſs curioſity 
of enquiry into other men's affairs; ſo, 
by analogy, the ſame caution may in its 


application reaſonably be extended like- 


wiſe to a curioſity about doctrines not of 
importance to religion. Whatever no- 
tions do in their conſequence affect the 
worſhip of the true God, or have any 
direct influence either in promoting or 
hindring the practice of true virtue and 
— among men; theſe indeed can 
never be too carefully enquired into, or 
too thoroughly examined. But as to ſpecu- 
lations which are of no ſuch conſequence, 
the fewer of them religion is concerned 


with, the better. They are generally 


matter of contention only, and unchari- 
table animoſity; and have brought great 
ſcandal and reproach upon religion. A 
fondneſs for determining things not at all 


certain, or not clearly underſtood; and 


2 ſhame of departing from what could 
not reaſonably be maintained ; has been 
the ground and the ſupport, the _ 
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both of the riſe and of the continuance 
of almoſt all the ſects with which the 
world has been divided, and the religion 
of Chriſt diſhonoured. - Could men pre- 
vail with themſelves to be more zealous 
about things confeſſedly of univerſal im- 
Portance, chan about the diſtinguiſhing 
notions of particular ſects ; which, in 
the common methods of the world, are 
ſo much the more eagerly contended for, 
as they are leſs reaſonable or more uncer- 
tain: could men, I ſay, prevail with 
| themſelves to be leſs ſolicitous about 
things uncertain, and more diligent in 
the practice of undiſputed virtues ; the 
the ſtate of religion in the world would 
ſoon have a different aſpect ; and the ef. 
fect of its influence upon men's lives and 
manners would be unſpeakably great, 
with reſpect both to the happineſs of the 
preſent -__ and of that alſo which 1 is to 

come. 
<« This is a faithful ſaying, and theſe 
things (ſaith St. Paul to Titus) © I 
will Ss thou affirm conſtantly, that 
e they which believe in God be careful 
eto maintain good works; theſe things 
are good and profitable unto men, but 
& avoid fooliſh queſtions, and conten- 
tions, 
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« tions, and ſtrivings about the law, for 
they are unprofitable and vain.” Con- 
cerning all ſuch queſtions, Chriſt ſaith 
unto us, What 1 is that to thee? Fol. 
low thou me. 
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SERMON VIIL 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SERVING 
Gord and MAMMON. 


Lux xvi. 13. 


No ſervant can ſerve two maſters : for 

either he will bate the one, and love the 
other , or elſe he will hold ts the one, 
and deſpiſe the other. Ye cannot ſerue 
God and Mammon. 


N theſe words our bleſſed Lord ſup- 
poſes and repreſents all men, who 
have it in their power to come to the 


knowledge of the a God, as on 
an 


WL 
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and bound to him in the relation of ſer. 
vants. This being the ſuppoſition y in 
order to convince his followers of the 
great unreaſonableneſs of pretending to 
be the ſervants of God, and yet to be 
the ſervants, together with him, of an 
oppoſite maſter, ſlaves to the riches or 
grandeur, of this world; our Lord uſeth 
an illuſtration taken from common life. 
No ſervant amongſt men can poſſibly 
“ ſerve two maſters,” that is, two maſters, 
with different and oppoſite wills; of con- 
trary tempers, and contrary reſolutions. 
For it will be either thus, that the ſer- 
vant will have a much greater inward 
affection . and kindneſs for one of them, 
than for the other : or, ſuppoſing that 
he can inwardly love them both equally; 
yet the nature of their commands and 
ſeparate intereſts is ſuch, that he mult 
often, whilſt he 1s obeying the one, or 
holding to the one,” as the text ex- 
preſſeth it, deſpiſe, that is, neglect the 
commands of the other. The firſt affir- 
mation is, that he cannot-be ſuppoſed to 
love them both equally, ſo as to be at- 
tached to their intereſts equally in 
his inward affection and inclination: 
the ſecond, that, ſuppoſing * to 
3 love 


© * 
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love them both equally, yet in the exe- 
cution of their contrary commands he 
muſt unavoidably neglect or deſpiſe the 
one, whilſt he holds to, or obeys the 
other. From this inſtance of a fervant 
amongſt men, pretending in vain to ſerve 
two maſters, oppoſite in their intereſts 
and their wills, our Lord argues, and 
aſſures his followers, that it is ſo with 
reſpect to God and riches, here repre- 
ſented as a perſon, or falſe God, ſet up 
as a maſter in oppoſition to the true God. 
Ye cannot ſerve the true God and mam- 
mon ; that 1s, riches, or the imaginary 
God of wealth | | 

If you would now ſee the force of our 
Lord's argument extended, as it ought - 
to be, to other points as well as riches ; 
it may be comprehended in theſe three 
propoſitions. © You are all obliged by 
the ſtrongeſt ties, and the moſt unan- 
ſwerable reaſons, to be faithful and ſin- 
cere ſervants of the true God, to whom 
you owe yourſelves, and all you have, 
and all you can hope for.” Now, as it 
is impoſſible amongſt men for a ſervant 
to ſerve two oppoſite maſters, either af- 
fectionately or faithfully ; fo it is impoſ- 
ible for you to be the ſervants __ 
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God of this world, and to ſerve the 
true God faithfully at the ſame time, 
« Therefore you are obliged, if you 
would ſerve God as you ought, to re- 
nounce the ſervice of every other maſter, 


oppoſite to him in intereſt and in will.“ 
From the text thus explained, I ſhall 


take occaſion to diſcourſe of ſeveral par- 
ticulars, not foreign to the plain deſign 
of the words, nor uſeleſs to chriſtians of 
theſe later ages. | SE 
Firſt; I ſhall obſerve that many per- 
ſons who have good diſpoſitions, and 
frequently holy and warm reſolutions, 
often pleaſe themſelves with dividing 


their ſervices between God and ſome- 


thing oppolite to him; and entertain a 
foohſh opinion that, by this means, 
they are in a ſecure way, and truly 
his ſervants. For it being ſo, that 
religion hath been taught them, and the 
plain doctrines of it inculcated upon 
them from their childhood; and that, 
notwithſtanding all the allurements or ter- 
rors of the world, virtue hath till its pe- 
culiar attractions and advantages; and 
that the proſpect, or even ſuſpicion of 
God's anger and future puniſhment is 
very terrible, and to ſome minds _ 

rable: 
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rable : theſe things, I ſay, being ſo, ma- 
ny perſons find ãt impoſſible to root out 
of their minds all regard to religion. 
They experience a reluctance in their 
conſciences, when they attempt it; and 
this reluctance gives them ſo much un- 
eaſineſs, as rather determines them to ſet 
about ſome part of the work of religien, 
than to neglect the whole. They cannot 
bear the thoughts of being totally caſt 
off by Almighty God; and of forfeiting 
all poſſible title to heaven and happineſs; 
and of incurring certainly his wrath and 
diſpleaſure. Theſe things they cannot 
think of with any eaſe; nor can they: 
bring their conſciences to fit down quiet 
under the apprehenſion of them. | 

But then, on the other hand, perhaps 
their natural inclination leads them 
ſtrongly to ſome particular vice or other: 
perhaps cuſtom has improved this incli- 
nation, before they were enough aware - 
of it: perhaps it brings them in a great 
deal of preſent profit and advantage, or 
it procures them a great deal of pleaſure; 
or honour and pomp may attend upon 
it. Theſe things are ſo entertaining and 
bewitching to ſome particular minds and 
tempers, that men are not able to oy 
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8 the thought of parting, effectually and 


entirely, with what procures them ſo 
much preſent ſatisfaction. When their 


minds are employed upon the excellency 
and beauty of religion, and the good 


conſequences of ſerving God truly; and 
are a little at leiſure from the cloſe at- 
tacks of any thing of this world; then 


perhaps they may come to a reſolution 


of forſaking all for God, and a good 
conſcience; and be vain enough to think 


that nothing ſhall move them from ſuch 


reſolutions. But when the ſeaſon of trial 


comes again; and the temptation preſents 
itſelf to them in all its force: they begin 


to think more favourably of the matter; 


and to imagine it no mortal crime to be 


influenced by it; and to give proofs, by 
their weakneſs, that they are men. 

This being their caſe, between the 
motions of conſcience and God's com- 
mands on one hand, and the temptations 
of profit, or pleaſure, or honour on the 
other; they at laſt are ſeen to come, 
with calmneſs and a ſort of ſerenity of 
mind, to divide themſelves between 
this world and the other; between 
God and Mammon; and to procure 


themſelves a ſort of eaſe, by perform- 


ing 


-. 
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ing part of that ſervice which they 
owe to Almighty God, (and this, 
ta be ſure, will be the part that theß 
themſelves happen to like beſt) whilſt at 
the ſame time they never loſe the view 
of what they propoſe to themſelves in 
this vain world. All indeed do not give 
up themſelves to the ſame maſters. Some 
you may ſee purſuing pleaſure to an im- 
moderate degree; others, ambitious be- 
yond all bounds ; others, buſying them- 
{elves in amaſſing heaps of uſeleſs wealth : 
and many of theſe, in their intervals, ap- 
pearing before God in public worſhip, 
calling themſelves his ſervants, and per- 
haps really thinking that they are ſo. 
I come now to obſerve how un- 
reaſonable, and how uſeleſs this diviſion 
of their ſervice is; and how ill grounded 
and vain all their hopes are, which are 
founded upon ſuch a ſervice. 
And this will appear moſt evidently 
by conſidering what the true ſervice of 
God is; and how much of our hearts 
and time it muſt unavoidably_ require. 
The great miſtake of men ſeems to lie 
in their not knowing, or not attending 
to the true notions. of God's ſervice. . 
VOL, EF... 3 
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Were it ſo indeed, that to ſerve God 
were nothing but to ſay our prayers, to 
call him Maſter, to attend upon his or- 
dinances, to bow before him, to lift up 


our hands and eyes, to confeſs our fins, 
to beg his bleſſing, and to give him 
thanks: were this, or the like, all that 


is implied in ſerving God, then it is 
very certain that we might divide our- 


ſelves, and give the world our ſtrength, 


and our heart, and our practice, whilſt 
we ſerve God (as ſome call it) with our 
lips, and .our bodies, We might then 
certainly go from our intemperance and 
our luxury, to our prayers and praiſes; 


we might come freſh from cheating our 
neighbours, and fall low before the foot- 
ſtool of our Maſter; we might come 


from our hoards of ill-gotten poſſeſſions, 


and be as loud as the beſt of our neigh- 


bours in calling God our Father, in pro- 
feſſing our faith in him, and bowing our- 

ſelves before the throne of his mercy. 
But this notion muſt be rooted out of 
men's minds. This is what God com- 
plained of under the Jewiſh diſpenſation. 
« This people draweth nigh to me with 
ce their lips, but their heart is far from 
me.“ You ſee, the worſt amongſt that 
* wicked 
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wicked and corrupted generation of men, 
in which our Saviour appeared, put on 
the greateſt ſhew of zeal for God and his 
ſervice. Who ſuch zealots as they, to 
pay tithes, to faſt, to pray, and to do 
many other things which belonged to 
their religion? But what was this? or 
to what purpoſe ? Their practice, their 
Hearts (which are diſcovered by practice) 
were all another way. Mammon was 
their true maſter: becauſe they were his 
true ſervants. The ſervice they did to 
ſin was viſible, The world about them 
felt the effects of it: whilſt they called 
that form of religion the ſervice of God, 
which he aſſured them he abhorred and 
_ Ceteſted, when it was ſeparated from that 
practical fervice which he indiſpenſibly 
required + . ' 775: „ 
For what is it, in which the ſervice 
of any maſter upon earth conſiſts? Is it 
in the calling him our maſter; or our- 
ſelves his ſervants? Is it in a formal 
attendance upon him, to receive his 
commands, or merely to know his plea- 
ſure? Is it a bare confeſſing of ourſelves 
guilty of tranſgreſſing his will, and in a 
daily returning to aſk his pardon? Will 
any maſter upon earth acknowledge this 
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to be ſervice ? or, will any maſter value 
or regard a man, who behaves himſelf 
thus, as his ſervant? Offer it- now to 
any man, and ſee if he will accept of 
ſuch a mock-ſervice as this. If “I be 
a maſter,” ſaith God by his prophet, 

where is my ſervice?” that is, if I be 
your maſter, as you pretend to call me, 
pay me the ſervice due to a maſter: be- 


have yourſelves as that relation, which 


you. pretend to ſubſiſt between us, en- 


joins and demands. 
It is the part of a ſervant to regard 
the intereſt of his maſter, as his own in- 


tereſt; to conſult the honour of his ma- 
ſter, as his own honour; and principally, 


which 1s the only thing to judge by, to 
look upon his maſter's will, as far as a 

maſter's authority reacheth, as the guide 
and rule of his actions. Now, if we 
apply this to Almighty God, and that 
relation we ſtand in to him, as ſervants; 
we ſhall preſently ſee how far the ſervice 
we owe to him reacheth; how much of 
our time, and how much of our hearts 
it mult of neceſſity take up. The inter- 
eſt of our great Maſter muſt be eſteem- 
ed by us, as our own intereſt. Now, 


the intereſt of our maſter can be de 
ut 


1 
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but the encreaſe of all that he approves 
of; and the addition of as many perſons 
as poſſible to his true ſervice. Our great 
Maſter's honour is what we are obli 

as ſervants, to conſult and regard. And 
this lies likewiſe, in the likeneſs. of all 
intelligent natures to his moral perfec- 
tions ; and in the advancing as much as 
poſſible, the ſtate of true virtue in the 
world. And, what comprehends all, our 
great Maſter's Will muſt be made the 
rule of all our actions: for they are 
indifferent ſervants indeed, who do not 
pay a conſtant and ſtrict regard to the 
will of their maſters. Now the will of 
God is every command that he hath made 
known to us, whether by the law of na- 
ture, which is his voice; or by the law 
of revelation, which is an open confirma- 
tion of that firſt law. 

From hence, therefore, it appears that 
under the ſervice of God, is compre- 
hended the whole ſyſtem of moral virtues, . 
as well as all the ner acts of devotion 
and worſhip. A part of that ſervice, Which 
we owe to him, is indeed external adora- 
tion; the prayers and praiſes of our lips, 
and all the expreſſions of dependence 
upon him, and univerſal love to others, 
* 5 which 
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which become ſuch creatures as we are; 
But this is but one part of his ſervice, how. 
ever it may have come to be called, in 
general by that name. Nay, if it do not 
proceed from the heart and ſoul; if the 
mind and thoughts do not ſincerely ac- 
company it, and direct it all, with due 
affections and ſentiments to him; it is 
indeed no part of his ſervice, but only 
fo many words pronounced without 
meaning, and fo many ſounds uttered 
for form's ſake, without any effect 
either upon him or ourſelves. Nay, and 
ſuppoling the heart and ſoul to go along 
with us in theſe outward exerciſes of our 
religion; ſuppoſing us to be fincere in 
this part of God's ſervice, and to confeſs, 
and pray, and praiſe, and intercede, with 
all the preſent affection that becomes the 
attendance of ſuch ſervants upon ſuch a 
maſter; yet, when this is done, this is 
but a part of his ſervice. 
There remains behind a large field of 
virtue. Temperance, and a command 
of ourſelves and all our appetites ; chari- 
ty, or an unbounded love to all the in- 
telligent creation ; juſtice, or a ſtrict re- 
gard to the dues and rights of all man- 
kind about us; forgiveneſs of the 8 
e 
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eſt and moſt provoking injuries that can 
be offered us; patience. under all the e- 
vils, of pain, ſickneſs, loſs, diſappoint- 
ment, that come upon us by the provi- 
dence of our maſter; and contentment 
in every ſtation to which he is pleaſed to 
confine us; in a word, ſuch a behaviour 
and conduct in that poſt in which our 
great Maſter placeth us, as becomes us 
as ſ&vyants, and as is required by the na- 
ture Ne whatever it be. All may be 
compthended in the two great command - 
ments, of loving the Lord our God 
« with all our heart, and all our mind, and 
< all our ſoul, and all our ſtrength : and 
of “loving our neighbours as ourſelves: 
or may be ſummed up in St PauPFs com- 
prehenſive expreſſion _ of living ſoberly” 
with reſpe& to ourſelves; rictiteooſly, 
with reſpe&t to our neighbour; and 
piouſly, with reſpect to Almighty God. 
This being then the taſk of God's ſer- 
vants; this being the work which eve 
one hath to do, that hath given up his 
name to him; tell me now, is there any 
room for other maſters, oppoſite or con- 
trary to him? Can any man © love God 
with all his heart,” and * love an e- 
H4 nemy 
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nemy to God with the leaſt degree of his 
affection, or the leaſt part of his heart? 
Can any man, who hath ſuch a taſk 
marked out for him ; ſo many virtues to 
excel in; ſo many good habits to implant 
in himſelf; ſo many good actions to fill 
up every moment of his time; ſo ſtrict a 
regard-to pay to the honour of his great 
Maſter, and the commands of ſuch a 
Lord: can any man, I ſay, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, find any opportunity, or the 
leaſt interval of time, for the ſervice of 
other contrary maſters ; ſuch I mean, as 
direct him to any inſtances of that ſin, 
which 1s as oppoſite. to the will of God, 
as darkneſs is to light? It is evident in- 
deed, from the nature of the thing itſelf, 
that, in whatſoever point we decline from 
his ſervice, we ceaſe to ſerve him ; and 
that as ſoon as we are drawn to fin, we 
are no longer the ſervants of God, but of 
his enemy. For © know ye not, faith 
the apoſtle, © that-to whom ye yield 
« yourſelves ſervants to obey, his ſervants 
ye are, to whom ye obey.” And con- 
ſequently, if you obey the commands of - 
God, you are the ſervants of God: but 
if you obey thoſe of ſin, you are the ſer- 
vants of fin, and have departed from the 
| ſervice 
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ſervice of God. And the ſervice of God 
being the practice of all righteouſneſs, in 
every inſtance equally; it is rost 
that you ſhould at the ſame time be the 
ſervants of God, and yet tranſgreſs any 
of the rules of that righteouſneſs. 

How vain therefore, and groundleſs, 
are the hopes of thoſe, who pretend to 
divide themſelves, and their ſervices be- 
tween God and this world, between du- 
ty to this Supreme Maſter, and any fort 
of vice, they themſelves may ſee, by - 
conſidering Grindy what the ſervice of 
God is; not a prayer, or a tear, or an 
act of devotion ; but a. continual tenor 
of good works; progreſs and improve: 
ment 1n all virtue. This is a ſervice, 
which admits of no remiſſion of care and 
diligence, and which can brook no rival. 
And therefore, whenever this is neglect- 
ed, or broken into, a man immediately 
ceaſeth to be the ſervant of that God, 
who cannot be truly ſerved, unleſs he be 
ſerved with the whole heart. The reaſon- 
ableneſs of what hath been ſaid under 
this head is ſo manifeſt, that it will make 
way for what I next N which 
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To diſſuade ' you from any ſuch 
ſervice to mammon, that is- riches, or 
any other thing, or perſon in the uni- 
_ verſe, as will make it impoſſible for you 
to perform that ſervice which is indifpen- 
ſibly due to God. For, it having ap- 
peared plainly, that it is impoſſible to 
ſerve, or obey, any two contrary and op- 
polite maſters ; and conſequently, impoſ- 
ſible for the ſame man, to be the ſervant 
of mammon, and of God; the only 
queſtion is, which of the two oppoſite 
maſters, who contend for his ſervice, he 
ſhall chuſe for his Lord and director: 
whether the true God, or the falſe Gods 
of this world, pleaſure, profit, or ho- 
nour, that ſet themſelves up againſt his 
right, and in oppoſition to his will: for 
one or other of theſe he muſt chuſe. 

Now, there 1s this at firſt thought to 
be ſaid of the ſervice of God, that the 
_ greateſt part of thoſe who are truly the 
ſervants of Mammon, or ſome other evil 
. principle, know not how to throw off all 
regard to their rightful maſter ; but even 
whilſt they are ſerving his enemy truly, 
would gladly every now and then return 
to the vice of God, in ſome inſtances 
or other, By this they themſelves give 

g a remark- 


a remarkable teſtimony that Almighty 
God hath a laſting, true and certain title 
to their ſervice; whilſt they cannot be 
eaſy in their minds without paying him 
ſome ſort of ſervice. On the other hand, 
all that the greateſt votaries of this world 
can ſay for that ſincere ſervice they pay 
to their other maſters, is, that inclinati- 
on ſtrongly leads them to it; that they 
hope it is not ſo bad as it ſeems to be; 
and that they deſign ſtill, one time or o- 
ther, to have due regard to the ſervice of 
God, their true, and rightful maſter. 
But how long will ſuch pretences ſatisfy 
reaſonable creatures ? Only long enough, 
to ſerve to make them miſerable, & x 
they come to ſee, too late, the unhappi- 
neſs of that ſervice, in which they have 
engaged H . 
For this is the caſe: Almighty God 
hath ſuch a right to your ſervices, that is, 
to your obedience to all his laws, that, in 
the midſt of your ſerving other maſters, 
you are forced often to recur to his ſer- 
vice, and to pretend to pay him ſome 
ſort of obedience. Now, you have ſeen 
that this interrupted obedience, this halt- 
duty, which 4s only ſo much as your other 
Lords, your luſts and paſſions, your co- 
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vetouſneſs, or luxury, will permit you to 
pay him, is not truly his ſervice; and 
that you cannot pretend, by ſuch a limit- 
ed and broken obedience, to prove your- 
ſelves his ſervants. Would you, there- 
fore, be his ſervants, ſo as to have that 
reward which he hath promiſed to his 
true and faithful ſervants ? There is an 
abſolute neceſſity that you ſhould imme- 
_ diately come out of the chains of other 
_ contrary Lords; that you ſhould break 
their fetters; and renounce every degree 
of that ſervice which Mammon or any 
ſort of evil principle requires of you. 
For God's ſervice cannot be his true ſer- 
vice, unleſs it be perfectly free from all 
ſuch regard to any thing elſe in the world, 
as is inconſiſtent with your conſtant re- 
gard to all his laws. His ſervice never 
can be eaſy to yourſelves till you have 
thus got rid of all the influences of im- 
petuous inclination to the ſervice of all 
contrary maſters: nor can it be ever 
pleaſing to him till it is that uniform, ſin- 
cere, unmixed obedience, which he hath 
a right to, by all poſſible titles. 
On the other hand, conſider what ti- 
tle, what right, any other thing in- the 
world oppoſite to him hath to our __ 
"of at 
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What do we owe to them? Are they 
the firſt cauſes of our beings? Are they 
the primary occaſions of our happineſs ? 
Will they at the end ſtand us in ſtead, 
againſt ef attacks of adverſity here, or 
the diſpleaſure: of an offended: God here- 
after? Are they ſtable, unmoveable, 
certain, unſhaken goods? or, are we 
certain of always having them for our 


comforts and ſupports? or, are they not | 


rather vain, imaginary, moveable,” and 
tranſitory things; and we ourſelves haſt- 
ing away with a never-ceafing pace, till 
all correſpondence with them is entirely 
interrupted, never to be renewed again ? 
And are ſuch things as theſe, fit to be 
choſen for our "maſters? or, is our 
nature ſach, that it can become us to 
make ourſelves their ſervants ? By no 
means: God and reaſon reclaim us from 
all approaches to ſuch a ſervice ; God and 
reaſon which are to us infinitely more 
than all the world beſides. 

If therefore we would have God for 
ourfriend, we muſt chuſe him firſt for our 
maſter ; and his laws for the rules of our 
ſervice. And if we would: have our own 
reaſon and conſcience at peace with us; 
we mult act the part to which ng 
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and that part is ever the ſervice of that 
God, to whom we owe ourſelves, What- 
ever hinders us from a. conſtant applica- 
tion of ourſelves to that ſervice ; whate- 
ver oppoſeth us in it, or would draw us 
off from it, is to be diſregarded and caſt 
from us with courage and conſtancy. 
And, it being certain that the ſervice of 
ſin is utterly inconſiſtent with. the ſervice 
of God; it is certain, that if we would 
ſerve God as we ought, in duty and in- 
tereſt, to do; we muſt firſt ſhake off all 
regard to his enemy; we muſt, if we think 
of being his ſervants unto all righteouſ- 
neſs, ſhake off that yoke of ſervitude 
which other maſters would impoſe upon 
us. And if we be truly willing to do 
this, there will remain nothing to hinder 
us from TAS up ourſelves to the true 


ſervice o 
His title or right to this ſervice 
is indiſputable. hath created us 


1 what we are. . We owe to him all 
1 we have, and all we can ever enjoy 3 
and the very poſlibility of enjoying 
any thing. He hath bought us again 
into his r. by the life and 


death of his Son. To him we owe 
this 
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this freſh, and greater opportunity of 
making ourſelves happy 1n his ſervice. 
And how can we deny a ſervice due on 
ſo many, and ſo excellent accounts? 
The rules of his ſervice are his laws, by 

which he governs us, and to which he 
requires our obedience. And theſe are 
reaſon and light; the tranſcripts of his 
own moral perfections, which conſtitute 
his own happineſs. They are the dic- 
tates of eternal truth; and every ſtep we 
take in the paths of them, brings peace 
and joy along with it: in which they en- 
tirely differ from the laws of every other 
ſinful principle that would draw u us alide 
from them. 

The rewards of this" 8 (for we 
ſerve not God for nought) are inexpreſ- 
ſible. The preſent — is all that in- 
ward ſatisfaction which a well. diſpoſed 
mind can take in the conſciouſneſs of a 
good and reaſonable conduct; and the 
thought of having God's approbation. | 
The future reward, after the ſervice is 


over, is all the happineſs of God's pre- 


ſence, or, of thoſe more immediate com- 
munications of his love and favour which 
he hath promiſed to all his faithful ſer- 
vants, In the ſcripture-ſtile, by _ | 
| 4 
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his ſervants, they become his ſons, and 
by. being his ſons, they are adopted into 


the inheritance of the ſaints in glory. 


What 1s it now, I pray, that can come 


in competition with this reaſonable ſer- 


vice? Can uncertain riches, or empty 


honour, or inſatiable luxury pretend to 


any thing like this? What title can 
they ſhew to the ſervices they claim ? or, 


what can they produce in favour of their 
own right? Can they ſpeak peace and 


ſatisfaction to the mind within? Are 
their laws the equitable laws of reaſon, 


and obeyed with the approbation of our 


conſciences? or, will they entitle to any 
the leaſt reward hereafter? What are 


their laws indeed but the hard commands 
of tyrants, accompanied by diſquiet here, 
and ending in unhappineſs and eternal 
death hereafter; flattering with images 


of pleaſure, but leading to certain pains? 
HFere then let us reſt, and acknowledge 
that it is Almighty God alone, who can 
juſtly claim us, as his ſervants; he alone, 
who hath the reward of our ſervices in his 
hand, and hath power to execute what 
his goodneſs hath promiſed us; and he a- 


lone therefore who demands and deſerves, 


our whole ſervice. We cannot, we ice 
= plainly 
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plainly, ſerve him, whilſt we ſerve other 
contrary maſters. To him therefore with- 
out delay, without reſerve, without hypo- 
criſy, let us give up ourſelves as true ſer- 
vants, and ſhew ourſelves ſuch by our 
ſincere, conſtant and uniform obedience 


to all his holy laws; that ſowe may at- 
laſt, with the good and faithful ſervant in 
the parable, enter into the joy of our 


Lord. 


SER- 


err ee 


SERMON IX. 


TE UNION OF WISDOM AND INNO- 
CENCE, 


MaTTHEW x. 16. 


Behold, F ſend yon forth as ſheep in the 
midſt of wolves; be ye therefore wiſe as 
ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves. 


HE. holy evangeliſt hath given us, 

in this chapter, an authentic copy 

of a commiſſion given to the apoſtles 
by our Saviour. The meſſage which 
they were to carry into all places 
whither they were to go, was © peace 
| upon 
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upon earth, and good will towards men:“ 
but the entertainment they were every 
where to look for, was hatred, perſecu- 
tion, and death. They muſt not hope 
that the ſacredneſs of their character, and 
the majeſty of him by whom they were 
ſent, would ſecure them from indignities 
and wrongs: for they were to repreſent 
a deſpiſed, inſulted, and perſecuted Ma- 
ſter; and from the reception which he 
had found, might plainly foreſee what 
fort of treatment they were to expect. 
« The diſciple,” he tells them, “ is not 
% above his maſter, nor the ſervant above 
„ his lord: it is enough for the diſciple, 
& that he be as his maſter, and the ſer- 
** vant as his lord.” Naked and unarm- 
ed, they were to expoſe themſelves to the 
rage of a ſtiff-necked, hard-hearted, and . 
mercileſs people : againſt ſuch they are 
taught to provide, and are allowed to uſe 
no other arms than wiſdom and inno- 
CENCE, | | | : | 
-*  * Behold, I ſend you forth as ſheep | 
* in the midſt of wolves; be ye there- | 
“fore wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs as | 
„ doves.” 74 | | 
The wiſdom of the ſerpent might 
ſeem to include, in the notion of it, ſome . 
. degrees 
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degrees of ſubtilty and guile; the ſim- 
plicity of the dove might be thought to 
intimate ſome defect of warineſs and 
prudence. Our Saviour therefore re- 
quires ſuch a temperature of both, that 
what was wanting in either might be ſup- 
plied from the ſuperabundance of the 
other; ſo that from their conjunction 
might reſult perfect wiſdom, free from 
all guile; and a well-guarded innocence, 
without the leaſt mixture of indiſcretion. 

Higher degrees of wiſdom and integri- 
ty were requiſite in the apoſtles, than are 
abſolutely neceſſary to every diſciple of 
Chriſt: for they were to lay the firſt foun- 
dations of that church, againſt which the 
gates of hell were never to prevail.“ 
But ſince the church of God in all ages 
is beſt preſerved by the ſame methods, 
by which it was at firſt eſtabliſhed, the 
ſame qualifications of prudence and inno- 
cence, which were neceſſary for the plant- 
ing of Chriſt's church, are ſtill requiſite _ 
for its ſupport. and maintainance. All 
who are numbered amongſt the ſheep 
of Chriſt, all who are in the midſt of 
wolves, are concerned in this wholſome 
advice of our Saviour, © Be ye wiſe as 


* ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves.“ 
| Were 
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| Were wiſdom and innocence ſo cloſely 
linked together, that they were never-to 
be found, aſunder ; or, were they ſingly 
. ſufficient to the purpoſes of life, ſo that 
there was little or no harm from their 
being ſeparated, this precept of our Sa- 
viour would be leſs neceſſary: but the 
ill conſequences of their diſunion, the 
expediency of their conjunction, and 
conſequently the neceſſity of our obſery- 
ing this precept of our Lord, will evi- 
dently appear if we take a view, firſt, of 
the great miſchiefs that ariſe from the 
want of wiſdom in thoſe that are harm- 


leſs; ſecondly, of the ſtill greater miſ. 


chiefs that ariſe from the want of inno- 
cence in thoſe that are wiſe z; and, thard- 
Is of the great advantages that reſult 
from our being at the ſame time both 
de wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs as 
doves.” | | | 
Firſt; Let us take a view of the great 
miſchiefs that ariſe from the want of 
wiſdom in thoſe that are harmleſs. 


There is ſo near an affinity between 


wiſdom and goodneſs, that according to 
the notions F the moraliſts, prudence 1s 
an eſſential ingredient of every virtue; 
and even according to the language of 


holy 
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holy writ, which is much more to be de- 
pended upon, wiſdom and piety, folly 
and wickedneſs, are terms equivalent. 
But then this muſt be underſtood rather 
of the higheſt perfection of virtue conſi- 


dered in theory, than of thoſe lower de- 


grees of it which are to be met with in 
common practice. For experience aſſures 
us, that there are many perſons whoſe 
hearts are ſincere and upright, who make 
it their earneſt and unwearied ſtudy “ to 


« have a Conſcience void of offence, both 


« towards God and towards man ;” of 
whom notwithſtanding it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that they do not more excel others 
in virtue and piety, than they are ſurpaſſed 
by others in ſharpneſs of wit, in ſubtilty 
of counſels, and depth of underſtanding. 
They have wiſdom ſufficient to ſave their 
own ſouls, and to obtain eternal happi- 


neſs in the life to come; but they have 


not circumſpection enough to eſpy, nor 
all the dexterity that is neceſſary to 
eſcape, thoſe manifold dangers, to which 
they are expoſed in their paſſage through 
a wicked and deceitful world. There 
is in them a ſweetneſs of nature, and ten- 
derneſs of conſcience, which will not ſuf- 


fer them to do the leaſt injury to any; 


hence 
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hence they are not apt to ſuſpe& any 
evil intentions in others towards them; 
and, for want of this due caution, are 
unprovided againſt the attempts of crafty 
and ill· deſigning men. They form their 
judgments of mankind, not from obſer- 
vations of what is done abroad, which 
theſe good men ſeldom make, but from 


reflections upon what paſſes within their 


own breaſts, which they are much more 
intent upon. Hence they frame a pro- 


| bable opinion of the integrity of others, 
from what they certainly know of their 
own. And as it hath been obſerved to be 


a frequent error, and very familiar with 
wiſe men, to meaſure other perſons by 
the model of their own abilities, and 


thereby often to ſhoot over the' mark, as 


ſuppoſing men to project to themſelves 
deeper ends, and to practiſe more ſubtle 
arts, than ever came into their thoughts; 
fo is it a no leſs frequent miſtake with 
very good men, who meaſure others by 
the ſtandard of their own uprightneſs, to 


think of them, and to deal with them, as 


if they were much more honeſt than they 


truly are.- | 17 if 
There is in good chriſtians ſo great an 


that 
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that it would not only give a deep wound 
to their conſciences, bur would even-do 
a violence to their natures, to tell a 
known lie; and thinking others to be fra- 
med juſt as they are, and to act upon 
the ſame principles as they do, they are 
too liable to be impoſed upon by. men of 
falſe tongues, and deceitful lips. What- 
ever is barely affirmed, is by them eaſily 
credited : what is vouched with folemn 
aſſeverations, leaves ſtill leſs room in 
their breaſts for doubt; what is confirm- 
ed by oaths, and ratified by an appeal 
to the omniſcience, and an imprecation 
of the vengeance of God, hath with them 
all the force and credibility of a ſelf-evi- - 
dent truth. And as honeft and: fincere 
chriſtians are thus apt to lay themſelves 
open to the practices of others, by their 
too great credulity ; fo alſo are they wont, 
through their too great freedom and open- 
neſs, to diſcover thoſe ſecrets of their own 
hearts, which might with a good conſci- 
ence be concealed, and which cannot 
without prejudice be diſcloſed. They 
are ſo much afraid of diſguiſing their 
thoughts by lying and hypocriſy, that 
they often want that prudent reſerved- 
neſs, which is no ways inconſiſtent with 
Vol. IV. I the 
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the ſincerity of a down-right honeſt man, 
or the ſimplicity of a good chriſtian ; they 
bear teſtimony of themſelves and of their 
inward ſentiments, even in their ordina- 
ry converſation, as if they were to give 
evidence upon their oaths at the bar; and 
deem it not ſufficient to maintain the cha- 
rafter of their veracity, that they ſpeak. 
nothing but what is true, unleſs they at 
the ſame time ſpeak out all the truth. 
That © lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord,” 1s an aphoriſm, which never 
{lips out of the thoughts of theſe honeſt 
and well-meaning perſons : but they are 
often apt to forget that other abſervation 
of Solomon, that a fool uttereth all his 
mind, but a wiſe man keepeth it in till 
< afterwards.” For want of this prudent 
reſerve, they heedleſsly incur dangers ; 
which, without any. prejudice to their 
virtue, they might eſcape, if they would 
call in the ſuccours of wiſdom to their 
own neceſſary defence. Where theſe are 
not called in, men are apt to avoid one 
extreme by running into another, which, 
though not equally ſinful, may be very 
hazardous: ſo far are they from reveng- | 
ing injuries, as to invite them; ſo - | 
from being cruel, as to be tame; ſo far | 
: from | t 
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from hating their enemies, as to cheriſh 
them; ſo far from perſecuting, as not to 
fence and guard themſelves againſt perſe- 
cution; ſo far from uſing thoſe offenſive 
weapons of force and oppreſſion, which 
the goſpel forbids, as not to make uſe of 
thoſe defenſive arms of prudence and 
caution, which the ſoldiers of Chriſt are 
both allowed and required to be expert 
in. . 
When the wiſe man adviſeth us © to 
« ſearch after wiſdom, to put our feet 
into her fetters, and our neck into her 
« chains;” he aſſures us, for our encou- 
ragement,. that © her fetters ſhall be a 
« ſtrong defence for us, and her chains 
* a robe of glory.” We have ſeen ſome 
of the miſchiefs which happen to virtu- 
ous men, through want of this defence; 
and it would not be difficult to ſhew 
what farther detriment. accrues to virtue 
itſelf, from the want of this ornament. 
For when men, through a natural diſpo- 
tion to goodneſs. are very honeſt, but, 
through a defect of good underſtanding, 
are not equally wiſe; this unguarded ſim- 
plicity is too apt to betray them into ſome lit- 
tle weakneſſes, which may caſt a blemiſh 
both on them, and on thoſe virtues which 
they practiſe, but in an unbecoming 
12 manner, 


manner, and with an ill grace. And 
though good - nature and chriſtian charity 
ſhould over-look a few ſmall faults in 
thoſe, who are conſpicuous for many e- 
minent virtues ; yet, in an ill-natured and 
uncharitable world, the want of diſcreti- 
on in good men may perhaps caſt a 
greater blemiſh on religion, than the ho- 
nour done it by their virtue and integri- 
ty will ever be able to wipe off. Let 
any one calmly conſider, how contemp- 
tible a figure devotion makes, when it 
degenerates into fuperſtition ; how great 
miſchief zeal hath done in the world, 
when it hath wanted the guidance of diſ- 
cretion; and how often conſcientious 
perſons have unwittingly been made the 
inſtruments of men of no conſcience, to 
bring about their moſt wicked purpoſes; 
and he will be convinced of the neceſſity 
of © adding. to our virtue knowledge,” 
and of joining the“ wiſdom of the ſer- 

pent to the innocence of the dove.” 
Many and great are the miſchiefs, 
which have been obſerved to ariſe from 
the want of wiſdom in thoſe that are 
harmleſs: but ſtill, theſe are few and in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon of thoſe, 
which we propoſed to conſider in the 
18 © Second 
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Second * , namel y, the miſchiefs 
that ariſe from the want of innocence in 
thoſe Who are wiſe. 

Wiſdom is the gift of God; in \ itſelf 
uſeful, and by the — of it conferred 
on us for the nobleſt purpoſes; for the 
aeg of truth, and the detection of 
error; for the promoting our temporal 
and our eternal welfare; for procuring 
to ourſelves and to others all the good 
things of which our natures are capable, 
and for averting from ourſelves and o- 
thers all the evils to which we are liable; 
for the eſtabliſhment and preſervation of 
kingdoms, and ſtates, by. — laws, 
wiſe councels, and prudent adminiſtrati- 
on. But this talent, which is by the au- 
thor of our nature, and the giver . of all 
good, beſtowed upon men far ſuch great 
and glorious ends, is capable of being 
perverted, and by perſons deſtitute. of 
that innocence, which; ought to be the 
inſeparable companion of wiſdom; is often 
miſuſed to >the very worſt of purpoſes, One 
of the ancients pronounces a curſe 
thoſe who firſt found out the unlucky diſ- 
tinction between profitable and honeſt; and 
ſeveral, who hal only the light of — 
to guide them, have . it extremely 

"TY ſcanda- 
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ſcandalous, not only to prefer profit to 
honeſty, but even ſo much as to bring 
the former into competition with the lat- 
ter. But ſome perſons, who call them. 
ſelves chriſtians, and ſome, who have ap- 
propriated to themſelves the holy name 
of Jeſus, have thought it a plain indication 
of weakneſs and folly to forego any thing 
which is greatly profitable, becauſe it is 
a little diſhoneſt; and have laughed at 
the idle ſcruples of thoſe, who have gi- 
ven themſelves the trouble to enquire, 
whether an action be lawful or not, after 
it hath once appeared expedient. - _ 
That it is unlawful for us to do evil 
that good may come; that we ſhould be 
ſtrictly careful, not only that the cauſe 
we are engaged in be juſt, but that 'the 
methods, whereby we promote it, be al- 
fo warrantable; that we ſhould chuſe 
rather to ſuffer the greateſt injury, than 
to do the leaſt; that to deprive another 
of his juſt right, and to promote our own 
gain by our neighbour's loſs, is a more 
intolerable evil than pain, or poverty, 
or even death; that we ought inviolably to 
do the thing which is right, and to ſpeak 
the truth from our heart; that he who 
ſweareth to his neighbour ſhould not diſ- 
e 4 appoint 
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appoint him, though it were to his own 
hurt; that the public welfare is always to 
be preferred to our private intereſt ; and 
that every good man ſhould be ready to ſa- 
crifice his eaſe, his fortune, his life, for 
the benefit of his country; are the prin- 
ciples of undepraved reafon, and of our 
moſt holy religion. But theſe ons, 
in whom the wiſdom of the ſerpent is ſo 
far predominant, as to leave no room 
for the innocence of the dove, finding 
that ſuch maxims as theſe cramp them 
in the purſuit of their worldly aims, take 
care to ſhake off theſe cumberſome noti- 
ons; and in their ſtead take up a ſet of 
principles, which, though they are not 
ſo well calculated for the good of ſociety, 
are more convenient for private uſe. 
That the ſhorteſt ways to an end are fit- 
teſt to be choſen, be they never ſo foul 
that the appearance of virtue is an ad- 
vantage, but the practice of it a burden; 
that charity ought to begin at home, and 
to end there too; are maxims, which, 
though owned by few, are by many made 
the meaſure: of their actions. 
Now what limits, what ſtop can be 
put to the hurt that may be done by 
perſons, who have once ſtrongly imbibed 
I 4 theſe 
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theſe ' notions; by perſons, who have 
policy enough to contrive, cunning e- 
nough to diſſemble, inſinuation enough 
to perſuade, dexterity enough to execute, 
any miſchief; and have no ſenſe of com- 
mon honeſty to reſtrain them, no princi- 
ples of — religion to controul them; 
or, which is worſt of all, are by the pre- 
judices of a falſe religion, encouraged 
and puſhed on to perpetrate the greateſt 
villanies? The wiſdom of ſuch men 
muſt be the very reverſe of © that wif- 
dom, which is from above;“ it is nei- 
ther pure, nor peaceable ; neither gentle, 
nor eaſy to be entreated; it is void of 
mercy, and of good fruits; partial and 
' hypoeritical :' in ſhort, it is from below, 
from the old ſerpent; and wherever it is 
found, © there is confuſion and matey. e- 
vil work.” _ 

Loet us in the next place take a view 
of the advantages, which reſult from our 

at the ſame time both wiſe as ſer- 
pents and harmleſs as doves. 

Perfect wiſdom, and perfect Ned 
are the incommunicable attributes of 
the Almighty; and as far as men take 
ne to wag in theſe divine qualities, ſo 
ar do approach towards the unat- 

tainable 
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tainable perfections of God himſelf 
Hence it is, that the wiſe man, when he 
would give us a lofty and becoming idea 
of God, cloaths him vith the ſame ar- 
mour, which our Saviour hath here in 
the text provided for the good chriſtian. 
« He ſhall put on righteouſneſs,” faith 
he, © as a breaſt-plate, and true judg- 
e ment inſtead of an helmet. He ſhall 
« take holineſs for an invincible ſhield”? 
The immaculate "purity of God makes 
him utterly deteſt all manner of iniquity; 
the infinity of his wiſdom places him out 
of the reach of any fort of calamity. 
Such a degree of unſullied holineſs is 
too high for frail man, he cannot attain 
unto it; ſuch a ſtate of uninterrupted 
bliſs is unſuitable to the condition of poor 
mortals ; they muſt not hope, on this 
ſide the grave, to be poſſeſſed of it: but 
as far as human nature can go, fo far 
will wiſdom and innocence carry men. 
Integrity will make them ſtrictiy careful 
to do nothing which is ſinful; and pru- 
dence will guard them againſt all miſ- 
chiefs, that are fairly avoidable. Such 
- the ſteadineſs of their virtue, ſuch a 
rong hold hath religion uopn their 
| fouls and conſciences, that no bees | 
| 15 0 
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of temporal advantage can allure them, 
no appearance of danger can deter — 
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from their duty: and on the other ſide, 
ſuch is the ſoundneſs. of their judgment, 


that they will not lightly forego any in- 
tereſt, which they might preſerve with a 


conſcience; or heedleſsly run into a- 
ny danger, which they might eſcape with- 


out forteiting their integrity, Their ho- 
neſty will not ſuffer them to do wrong, 


though an opportunity ſhould offer itlelf 
of doing it with ſecrecy and impunity; 
and their prudence will ſecure them from 
being over- reached by the fraud of craf- 
ty and treacherous perſons, ** who he in 
wait to deceive.” They are too generous 
to impoſe upon others, and too cautious 
to be impoſed upon : their ſincerity ne- 

ver allows them, upon any occaſion, to 
fly to the ſordid arts of lying and diſſi- 


mulation ; and their diſcretion puts a bri- 


dle into their mouths, ſo as that they do 
not ſuffer thoſe truths to eſcape their lips, 
which it is adviſable to conceal. 


The chriſtian religion has taught themto 
d love their enemies, to do good to thoſe 


, which hate them, and to pray for thoſe 
* which deſpitefully uſe and perſecute 


" them — but prudence directs them E 
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be aware of their enemies; to be u 
their guard againſt the malicious deſigns 
of thoſe who hate them; and to uſe 
all honeſt and lawful means of ſecuring 
themſelves from deſpiteful uſage and per- 
ſecution. The goodneſs of their nature, 
and the charitableneſs of their chriſtian 
temper, will not permit them to enter- 
tain evil ſurmiſes, vain ſuſpicions, and: 
groundleſs jealouſies. They have not ſo 
bad an opinion of human nature, as to 
think all perſons inclined to do them 
wrong, who are able to do it; to look 
upon themſelves as unſafe, whilſt it 15; 
in the power of their neighbours: to. hurt 
them; and to eſteem it a neceſſary part 
of precaution to invade the rights of o- 
thers, for fear that others may invade; 
theirs. But, where they have been taught 

by long experience, that the power and 
inclination to do miſchief go hand in hand 
together; where the ſenſe of what they 
have already felt from an avowed enemy, 
leaves no room for charity to hope for a 
kinder treatment; where they find their 
adverſaries graſping after an increaſe of 
power, with a manifeſt intention of em- 
ploying it to their ruin; their wiſdom a- 
wakens their WIe and ſets them up- 
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on their guard, to do every thing whick 
religion allows, and prudence preſcribes 
for their own preſervation. .. 

The integrity of ſuch men will not 
ſuffer them to do any thing, which their 
conſciences tell them is ſinful; and their 
diſcretion will inſtruct them, how to fence 
their innocent and laudable actions againſt 
the danger of being miſtaken by the ig- 
norant, or miſrepreſented by the malici- 
ous. A due ſenſe of religion, and an 
awful fear of God, is the firſt and go- 
verning principle, which influences all 
their thoughts, and words, and actions, 
and makes them rigorouſly careful to do 
nothing, which may offend him, < who- 
* ſees the inmoſt ſecrets of their hearts :? 
and when they have thus taken care to 
approve themſelves in the ſight of God, 
their wiſdom doth farther dire& them to- 
place their virtues in ſuch an advantage- 
ous light, as may beſt preſerve them from 
the calumnies of their adverſaries ; ſo 
that © their good may not be evil ſpo- 

ken of.” | | 
| Wiſdom, though not neceſſary in the 
fame degree with 3 z yet when join - 
ed with it, is of conſiderable uſe to give 
a due luſtre to virtue, and to ſet it off 
| | to 
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to the beſt advantage. That good acti- 
ons may not want the utmoſt beauty they 
are capable of, nor fail to gain the praiſe 
and admiration of all who obſerve them, 
thoſe chriſtians who are eminently wiſe as 
well as virtuous, do always take ſtrict 
care, that their actions be not only, as to 
the ſubſtance and matter of them, agree- 
able to the laws of God, but moreover, 
that as to the very manner of their per- 
formance, they be ſo done as to appear 
graceful and amiable in the ſight of men. 
In order to this, ſuch good and wiſe per- 
ſons are always careful to obſerve that de- 
cency whichthey who have beſtunderſtood 
it, have been more able to exemplify by 
ſpecial inſtances, than to deſcribe in ge- 
neral ; which is the higheſt perfection of 
every art, and yet can be taught by none; 
which, wherever it is found, doth by a 
ſecret and irreſiſtible force move our ad- 
miration, though we cannot diſtinctly aſ- 
ſign what it is we ſo readily applaud; 
which pleaſeth the niceſt judges, and at 

the ſame time equally engages the un- 
ſkilful ; which in a word, all men 
agree to extol wherever it appears, but 
which only perſons of great prudence, 
as well as unqueſtionable integrity = 
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able to- * forth in all their actions 
They have an accurate diſcernment of 
what is, upon every occaſion, fit and 
agreeable: they know exactly how to 
make a judicious choice of that which is 
not only ſuitable to the laws of reaſon; 
.as they are men, and to the holineſs of 
their profeſſion, as they are chriſtians; 
but is alſo agreeable to their particular 
condition, and to that peculiar ſtation 
which they are to adorn: they can 
adapt themſelves aright to all circum- 
ſtances, and fit every thing they do to its 
peculiar time and place: they are ac- 
quainted with the temper, ſentiments, 
and intereſt of thoſe with whom they are 
converſant; and foreſeeing what is moſt 
likely to gain their good eſteem, can 
take care ſo to demean themſelves as may 
beſt procure it : they have carefully ob- 
ſerved what it is which uſually leſſens the 
credit of good actions, and therefore are 
prepared to uſe all diligence to avoid 
ſuch occaſions of offence. 

Theſe are the perſons who, by their 
excelling in wiſdom as well as virtue, do 
honour to the religion which they pro- 
feſs : theſe are they who muſt retrieve its 


nen in a looſe and profligate age. 
Ereat 
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Great bleſſings might a nation ex 
oreat honour might redound to our holy 
religion, even from a few perſons emi- 
nent for theſe qualifications; men of 
warm hearts and cool heads; zealous, 
but with diſcretion; honeſt, but not 
weak; wiſe, but not crafty; in ſhort, 
ſtrict obſervers of this divine precept of 
our bleſſed Lord, and genuine diſciples 
of him, in whom © were hidden all the 
« treaſures of wiſdom; who did no fin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.“ 
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ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 


MaTTHEW. XXii. 37. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, with all 
thy heart, with all thy ſoul, and with 
all thy mind. 7 15 | 


VERY one knows, you therefore 
need only juſt be put in mind, that | 
there is ſuch a thing .as having ſo great | 
horror of one extreme, as to run inſen- | 
ſibly and of courſe into the contrary ; and 
that a doctrine's having been a * 
ä or 
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for enthuſiaſm, or made to ſerve the pur. 
poſes of ſuperſtition, is no proof of the 
falſity of it: truth or right being ſome- 
what real in itſelf, and ſo not to be judg- 
ed of by its liableneſs to abuſe, or by its 
ſuppoſed diſtance from or nearneſs to er- 
ror. It may be ſufficient to have men- 
tioned this in general, without taking 
notice of the particular extravagances 
which have been vented under the pre- 
tence or endeavour of explaining the love 
of God; or how. i we are got 
into the contrary extreme, under the no- 
tion of a reaſonable religion; ſo very 
reaſonable as to have nothing to do with 
the heart and affections, if theſe words 
ſignify any thing but the faculty by 
which we diſcern ſpeculative truth. * © - 


By the love of God, I would under- 


ſtand all thoſe regards, all thoſe affections 
of mind which are due immediately to 
him from ſuch a creature as man, and 
which reſt in him as their end. As this 
does not include fervile fear; ſo neither 
will any other regards, how reaſonable 
ſoever, which reſpe& any thing out of 
or beſides the perfection of the Divine 
Nature, come into conſideration here. 
But all fear is not excluded, becauſe his 
8 diſpleaſure 
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diſpleaſure is irlelf the natural proper 
object of fear. Reverence, ambition of 
ha love and approbation, delight in the 
hope of conſciouſneſs of it, come hkewiſe 
into this definition of the love of God; 
becauſe he is the natural object of all | 
thoſe affections or movements of mind, 
as really as he is the object of the affecti- 
on which is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe called 
love; and all of them equally reſt in him 
as their end. And they a be under- 
ſtood to be implied in 2 words of our 
Saviour, without putting any force upon 
them: for he is ſpeaking of the love of 
God and our neighbour, as containing the 
whole of piety and virtue, 

It is plain that the .nature of man is o 
conſtituted, as to feel certain affections 
upon the ſight or contemplation of cer- 
tain objects. Now the very notion of _ 


Lesben implies reſting in its '© TI 

end. And the particular 

good characters, pI Cres and — 
love of them, is natural to all thoſe who 
have any degree of real goodneſs in them- 
ſelves. This may be illuſtrated by the 
deſcription of a perfect character in a 
creature; and by conſidering the manner 
in Which a good man in his preſence 
py would 
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would be affected towards ſuch a charac- 
ter. He would of courſe feel the affec- 
tions of love, reverence, deſire of his ap- 
probation, delight in the hope or conſci- 
ouſneſs of it. And ſurely all this is ap- 
plicable, and may be brought up to that 


Being, who is infinitely more than an a- 


dequate object of all thoſe affeCtions; 
whom we are commanded to love with 
* all our heart, with all our ſoul, and 
«© with all our mind.” And of theſe re- 
gards towards Almighty God, ſome are 
more particularly ſuitable toand becoming 
ſo imperfect a creature as man, in this 
mortal ſtate, we are paſſing through; 
and ſome of them, and perhaps other ex- 
erciſes of the mind, will be the employ- 
ment and happineſs of good men in a 
ſtate of perfection. 


This is a general view of what tid ind 


the — — will contain. And 
it is manifeſt the ſubject is a real one: 


there is nothing in it enthuſtaſtical or un- 
reaſonable. And if it be indeed at all a 


ſubject, it is one of the utmoſt importance. 
As mankind have a faculty by which 


they diſcern ſpeculative truth ; ſo we have 


various affections towards ertem ob- 
jects. Underſtanding and temper, rea- 


ſon 
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ſon and affection, are as diſtinct ideas as 
reaſon and hunger; and one would think 
could no more be confounded. It is by 
reaſon that we get the ideas of ſeveral 
objects of our alfections: but in theſe 
caſes, reaſon and affection are no more 
the ſame, than the ſight of a particular ob- 
ject, and the pleaſure and -uneaſineſs 
conſequent thereupon are the ſame. Now 
as reaſon tends to and reſts in the diſ- 
cernment of truth, the object of it; ſo 
the very nature of affection conſiſts in 
tending towards and reſting in its object 
as an end. We do indeed often in com- 
mon language ſay, that things are loved, 
deſired, eſteemed, not for themſelves, 
but for ſome what further, ſomewhat. out 
of and beyond them: yet in theſe caſes, 
whoever will attend, will fee that theſe 
are not in reality the objects of the affecti- 
ons, that is, are not loved, deſired, eſteem- 
ed for their own fakes, but for that which 
lies beyond them. If we have no affections 
which reſt in what are called their ob- 
jets, then what is called affection, love, 
deſire, hope, in human nature, is only an 
uneaſineſs in being at reſt; an unquiet 
diſpoſition to action, progreſs, purſuit, | 
without end or meaning. . But if * 
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be any ſuch thing as delight in the com- 
pany of one perſon, rather than of an- 
other; whether in the way of friendſhip, 
or mirth and entertainment, it is all one, 


if it be without reſpect to fortune, ho- 
nour, or encreaſing our ſtores of know- 


ledge, or any thing beyond the preſent 


time; here is an inſtance of an affection 
abſolutely reſting in its object as its end, 


and being gratified, in the ſame way as 
the appetite of hunger is ſatisfied with 
food. Yet nothing is more common 
than to hear it aſked, what advantage a 
man hath in ſuch a courſe, ſuppoſe of 
ſtudy, particular friendſhips, or in any 
other; nothing, I ſay, is more common 
than to hear ſuch a queſtion put, in a 
way which ſuppoſes no gain, advantage 
or intereſt, but as a means to ſomewhat 


further : and if ſo, then there is no ſuch 


_ at all as real intereſt, gain or ad- 
vantage. This 1s rhe ſame abſurdity 
with reſpect to life, as an infinite ſeries 


of effects without a cauſe is in ſpecula- 


tion, The gain, advantage or intereſt 
conſiſts in the delight itſelf, ariſing from 
ſuch a faculty's having its object: nei- 
ther is there any ſuch thing as happineſs 


or enjoyment, but what ariſes from 1 
The 
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The pleaſures of hope and of reflection 
are not exceptions: the former being 


only this happineſs anticipated; the lat- 


ter, the ſame happineſs enjoyed over 
again after its time. And even the ge- 
neral 2 of future happineſs can 
afford ſatisfaction, only as it is a preſent 
object to the principle of ſelf- love. 
It was doubtleſs intended, that life 
ſhould be very much a purſuit. to the 


groſs of mankind. But this is carried ſo 8 


much further than is reaſonable, that 
what gives immediate ſatisfaction, that is, 
our preſent intereſt, is ſcarcely conſidered 
as our intereſt at all. They are inventions 
which have only a remote tendency to- 
wards enjoyment, perhaps but a remote 
tendency towards gaining the means only 
of enjoyment, which are chiefly ſpoken 
of as uſeful to the world. And though 
this way of thinking were juſt with re- 
ſpect to the imperfect ſtate we are now in, 
where we know fo little of ſatisfaction 
without ſatiety ; yet it muſt be guarded 
againſt, when we are conſidering the hap- 
pineſs of a ſtate of perfection; which 
happineſs being enjoyment and not hope, 
mult neceſſarily conſiſt in this, that our 
affections have their objects as an 785 
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that is, be ſatisfied with them. This 
will further appear in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe. ok ae 2 
Of the ſeveral affections or inward 
ſenſations which particular objects excite 
in man, there are ſome, the having of 
which implies the love of them, when 
they are reflected upon. This cannot 
be ſaid of all our affections, principles, 
and motives of action. It were ridicu- 
lous to aſſert that a man upon reflection 
hath the ſame kind of approbation of 
the appetite of hunger, or the paſſion of 
fear, as he hath- of good will to his fel- 
low-creatures. To be a juſt, a good, a 
righteous man, plainly carries with it a pe- 
culiar affection to, or love of juſtice, 
goodneſs, righteouſneſs, when theſe prin- 
ciples are the objects of contemplation. 
Now if a man approves of, or hath an 
affection to any principle in and for it- 
felf; incidental things allowed for, it 
will be the ſame whether he views it in 
his own mind or in another; in himfelf, 
or in his neighbour. This is the account 
of our approbation of, our moral love 
and affection to good characters; which 
cannot but be in thoſe who have any de- 


grees of real goodneſs in themſelves, 
| who 
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who diſcern and take notice of the ſame 
principle in others. 

From obſervation of what paſſes with- 
in ourſelves, our own actions and the 
behaviour of others, the mind may carry 
on its reflections as far as it pleaſes; much 
beyond what we experience in ourſelves, 
or diſcern in our fellow- creatures. It 
may go on, and conſider goodneſs as be- 
come an uniform continued principle of 
action, as conducted by reaſon, and 
forming a temper and character abſolute- 
ly good and perfect, which is in a high- 
er ſenſe excellent, and proportionably 
the object of love and approbation. 

Let us then ſuppoſe a creature perfect 
according to his created nature: let his 
form be human, and his capacities no 
more than equal to thoſe of the chief of 
men: goodneſs ſhall be his proper cha- 
racter; with wiſdom to direct it, and 
power within ſome certain determined 
ſphere of action to exert it: but goodneſs 
muſt be the ſimple actuating principle 
within him; this being the moral quality 
which is amiable, or the immediate ob- 
jet of love as diſtinct from other affec- 
tions of approbation. Here then is a 
finite object for our minds to tend to- 
vor +. K wards, 
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wards, to exerciſe itſelf upon: a crea- 


ture perfect according to his capacity, 
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fixt, ſteady, (equally unmoved by weak 

Pity, or more weak fury and reſentment z 
forming the juſteſt ſcheme of conduct: 
going on undiſturbed in the execution of 
it, through the ſeveral methods of ſeve- 
rity and reward, toward his end, namely, 
the general happineſs of all with whom 
he hath to do, as in itſelf right and va- 
luable. This character, though uniform 
in itſelf, in its principle, yet exerting it- 
{elf in different ways, or conſidered in dif- 
ferent views, may by its apparent vari- 
ety move different affections: thus, the 
ſeverity of juſtice would not affect us in 
the ſame way, as an act of mercy : the 
adventitious qualities of wiſdom and pow- 
er may be conſidered in themſelves : and 
even the ſtrength of mind, which this im- 
moveable goodneſs ſuppoſes, may like- 
wiſe be viewed as an object of contem- 
2 diſtinct from the goodneſs itſelf. 

uperior excellence of any kind, as well 
as ſuperior wiſdom and power, is the ob- 
ject of awe and reverence to all creatures, 
whatever their moral character be: but 
ſo far as creatures of the loweſt rank were 
good, ſo far the view of this character 
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as ſimply good, muſt appear amiable to 
them, be the object of, or beget love. 
Further, ſuppoſe we were conſcious, that 
this ſuperior perſon ſo far approved of 
us, that we had nothing ſervilely to fear 
from him; that he was really our friend, 
and kind and good to us in particular, 
as he had occaſionally intercourſe with us: 
we muſt be other creatures than we are, 
or we could not but feel the ſame kind 
of ſatisfaction and enjoyment (whatever 
would be the degree of it) from this high- 
er acquaintance and friendſhip, as we 
feel from common ones; the intercourſe 
being real, and the perſons equally pre- 
one bs both caſes. We ſhould —— a 
more ardent deſire to be approved by his 
better judgment, and a Lüsfactian in 
that approbation of the ſame ſort with 
what would be felt in reſpect to common 
perſons, or be wrought in us by their 

preſence, 5 
Let us now raiſe the character, and 
ſuppoſe this creature, for we are ſtill go- 
ing on with the ſuppoſition of a creature, 
our proper guardian and governour; that 
we were in a progreſs of being towards 
ſomewhat further; and that his ſcheme 
of government was too vaſt for our ca- 
K 2 pacities 
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acities to comprehend; remembering 
ſtill that he is perfectly good, and our 
friend as well as our governour. Wiſ⸗ 
dom, power, goodneſs, acidentally view- 
ed any where, would inſpire reverence, 
awe, love: and as theſe affections would 
be raiſed in higher or lower degrees, in 


proportion as we had occaſionally more 
or leſs intercourſe with the creature endu- 


ed with thoſe qualities; ſo this further 
conſideration and knowledge, that he was 
our proper guardian and governour, 
would much more bring theſe objects and 

ualities home to ourſelves; and teach 


us that they had a reſpect to us in parti- 
cular, that we had an intereſt in that 


wiſdom and power and geodneſs. We 
ſhould with joy, gratitude, reverence, 
love, truſt, and dependence, appropri- 
ate the character, as what we had a right 
in; and make our boaſt in our rela- 
tion to it. And the concluſion of the 


whole would be, that we ſhould refer 


ourſelves implicitely to him, and caſt 
ourſelves entirely upon him. As the 
whole attention of life ſhould be to obey 
his commands; ſo the higheſt enjoyment 
of it muſt ariſe from the contemplation 
of this character, and our relation » it, 
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from a conſciouſneſs of his favour and 
approbation, and from the exerciſe of 
thoſe affections towards him, which could 
not but be raiſed from his preſence. A 
being who hath theſe attributes, who 
ſtands in this relation, and is thus ſenſi- 
bly preſent to the mind, muſt neceſſarily 
be the object of theſe affections: there is 
as real a correſpondence between them, 
as between the loweſt appetite of ſenſe 
and its object. | 
That this Being is not a creature, but 
the Almighty God]; that he is of infinite 
power and wiſdom and goodneſs, does 
not render him leſs the object of reve- 
rence and love, than he would be if he 
had thoſe attributes only in a limited de- 
gree. The Being who made us, and on 
whom we entirely depend, is the object 
of ſome regards. He hath given us cer- 
tain affections of mind, which correſpond - 
to wiſdom, power, goodneſs; that is, 
which are raiſed upon view of thoſe qua- 
lities. If then he be really wiſe, power- 
ful, good; he is the natural object of 
thoſe affections which he hath endued us 
with, and which correſpond to thoſe attri- 
butes. That he is infinite in power, and 
perfect in wiſdom and goodneſs, makes 
no 
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no alteration, except that he is the ob. 
ject of thoſe affections raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch. He is not indeed to be diſcerned 
by any of our ſenſes. © I go forward, 
« but he is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive him: on the 
« left hand where he doth work, but 1 
cannot behold him: he hideth himſelf 
* on the right hand, that I cannot ſee 
«. him. O that I knew where I might 
find him! that I might come even to 
his ſeat.” But is he then afar off: does 
he not fill heaven and earth with his pre- 
ſence? The preſence of our fellow-crea- 
tures affects our ſenſes, and our ſenſes 
ive us the knowledge of their preſence 
which hath different kinds of influence 
upon us; love, joy, - ſorrow, reſtraint, 
encouragement, reverence. However, 
this influence is not immediately from 
our ſenſes, but from that knowledge. 
Thus ſuppoſe a perſon neither to ſee nor 
hear another, not to know by any of his 
ſenſes, but yet certainly to know that 
another was with him; this knowledge 
might, and in many caſes would, have 
one or more of the effects before menti- 
oned. It is therefore not only reaſona- 
ble, but alſo natural, to be affected with 
| a preſence, 
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a preſence, though it be not the object 
of our ſenſes : whether it be or be not, is 
merely an accidental circumſtance, which 
needs not come into conſideration : it is 
the certainty that he 1s with us, and we 
with him, which hath the influence. We 
conſider perſons then as preſent, not only 
when they are within reach of our ſenſes, 
but alſo when we are aſſured by any other 
means that they are within ſuch a near- 
neſs; nay, if they are not, we can recall 
them to our mind, and be moved towards 
them as preſent. And muſt he, who is 16 
much more intimately with us, that © in 
“ him we hve and move and have our be- 
* ing,” be thought too diſtant to be the 
object of our affections? We own and 
feel the force of amiable and worthy qua- 
lities in our fellow- creatures: and can we 
be inſenſible to the contemplation of per- 
fect goodneſs? Do we reverence the ſha- 
dows of greatneſs here below, are we ſoli- 
citous about honour and eſteem and the 
opinion of the world: and ſhall we not 
feel the ſame with reſpect to him, whoſe 
are wiſdom and power 1n their original, 
* who is the God of judgment, by whom 
actions are weighed ??? Thus love, re- 
verence, deſire of eſteem, every faculty, 
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every affection, tends towards, and is em- 
ployed about its reſpective object in com- 
mon caſes: and muſt the exerciſe of them 
be ſuſpended with regard to him alone, 
who is an object, an infinitely more than 
adequate object, to our moſt exalted fa- 
culties; him, of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things ?? _ 
As we cannot remove from this earth, 

or change our general buſineſs on it; ſo 
neither can we alter our real nature, 
Therefore no exerciſe of the mind can 
be recommended, but the exerciſe of thoſe 
_ faculties you are conſcious of, Religion 
does not demand new affections; it on- 
Iy claims the direction of thoſe you 
already have, thoſe affections you daily 
feel; though unhappily confined to ob- 
jects not altogether unſuitable, but alto- 
gether unequal to them. We only re- 
| Preſent to you the higher, the adequate 
objects of thoſe very faculties and affecti- 
ons. Let the man of ambition go on 
ſtill to conſider diſgrace as the greateſt 
evil; honour, as his chief good. _ But 
diſgrace, in whoſe eſtimation ? honour, 
in whoſe judgment? This is the only 
queſtion. If ſhame, and delight in e- 
ſteem, be ſpoken of as real, as any = 
| | | : e 
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tled ground of pain or pleaſure; both 
theſe muſt be in proportion to the ſup- 
poſed wiſdom and worth of him by whom 
we are contemned or eſteemed. Muſt it 
then be thought enthuſiaſtical to ſpeak of 
a ſenſibility of this ſort, which ſhall have 
reſpe& to an unerring judgment, to infi- 
nite wiſdom ; when we are aſſured, this 
unerring judgment, this infinite wiſdom 
does obſerve our actions? 85 
It is the ſame with reſpect to the love 
of God in the ſtricteſt and moſt confined 
ſenſe. We only offer and repreſent the 
higheſt object of an affection ſuppoſed al- 
ready in your mind. Some degree of 
goodneſs muſt be previouſly ſuppoſed : 
this always implies the love of itſelf, an - 
affection to goodneſs: the higheſt, the 
adequate object of this affection is perfect 
goodneſs; which therefore we are to 
«© love with all our heart, with all our 
„ foul, and with all our ſtrength.” 
« Muſt we then, forgetting our own in- 
< tereſt, as it were go out of ourſelves, 
* and love God for his own ſake?” No 
more forget your own-intereſt, no more 
o out of yourſelves than when you pre- 
er one place, one proſpect, the conver- 
K 5 ſation 
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ſation of one man to that of another. 
Does not every affection neceſſarily im- 
ly, that the object of it be itſelf loved ? 
If it be not, it is not the object of the af. 
fection. You may and ought if you can, 
but it 1s a great miſtake to think you'can 
love or fear or hate any thing, from con- 
ſideration that ſuch love or . or hatred 
may be a means of obtaining good or 
avoiding evil. But the queſtion, whether 
we ought to love God: for his ſake or for 
our own, being a mere miſtake in lan- 
guage; the real queſtion, which this is 
miſtaken for, will I ſuppoſe be anſwered 
by obſerving that the goodneſs of God 
already exerciſed towards us, our preſent 
dependence upon him, and our expecta- 
tion of future benefits, ought, and have 
a natural tendency to beget in us the at- 
fection of gratitude, and greater love to- 
wards him, than the fame goodneſs ex- 
erciſed towards others: were it only for 
this reaſon, that every affection is moved 
in proportion to the ſenſe we have of the 
object of it; and we cannot but have a 
more lively ſenſe of goodneſs when exer- 
ciſed towards ourſelves, than when exer- 
ciſed towards others. 
Thus 
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Thus Almighty God is the natural ob- 
ject of the ſeveral affections, love, reve- 
rence, fear, deſire of approbation. For 
though he is ſimply one, yet we cannot but 
conſider him in partial and different views: 
He is in himſelf one uniform Being, and 
for ever the ſame without © variableneſs 
or ſhadow of turning :” but his infinite 
greatneſs, his goodneſs, his wiſdom, are 
different objects to our minds. To which 
is to be added, that from the changes in 
our own characters, together witk his un- 
changeableneſs, we cannot but conſider 
ourſelves as more or leſs the objects of 
his approbation, and really be ſo. For 
if he approves what is good; he cannot 
merely from the unchangeableneſs of his 
nature, approve what is evil. Hence 
muſt ariſe other movements of mind, 
and different kinds of affections. And 
this greater variety alſo is juſt and 
reaſonable in ſuch creatures as we are, 
though it reſpects a being ſimply one, 
good and perfect. As ſome of theſe at- 
fections are moſt particularly ſuitable to 
ſo imperfect a creature as man, in this 
mortal ſtate we are paſſing through; ſo 
there may be other exerciſes of mind, or 
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SERMON XI. 


ON THE LOVE or Go. 


MATTHEW XX. 37. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, with all 


thy heart, with all thy ſoul, and with | 


all thy mind. 


AVING in the former diſcourſe 
conſidered the ſeveral affections 
which are included in the general idea of 
Love to God, let us now enquire what 
religious affections are more particularly 


luited to our preſent imperfect ſtate, and 
| | endeavour 
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endeavour to conceive in what manner 
the love of God may be ſuppoſed to ope- 
rate in the life to come. 

Though we are not affected with any 
thing ſo ſtrongly, as what we diſcern 
with our ſenſes; and though our nature 
and condition require, that we be much 
taken up about ſenſible things ; yet our 
reaſon convinces us that God is prefent 
with us, and we ſee and feel the effects 
of his goodneſs: he is therefore the ob- 
ject of ſome regards. The imperfection 
of our virtue, joined with the conſidera- 
tion of his abſolute rectitude or holineſs, 
will ſcarcely permit that perfection of love 
which caſts out all fear: yet goodneſs is 
the object of love to all creatures who 
have any degree of it themſelves; and 
conſciouſneſs of a real endeavour to ap- 

rove ourſelves to him, joined with the 
conſideration of his goodneſs, as it quite 
excludes ſervile dread. and horror, ſo it 
is plainly a reaſonable ground for hope 
of his favour. Neither fear, nor hope, 
nor love then are excluded: and one or 
another of theſe will prevail, according 
to the different views we have of God; 
and ought to prevail, according to the 
changes we find in our own character. 

FF: | There 
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There is a temper of mind made up' of, 
or which follows from all three, fear, 
hope, love, namely, reſignation to the 
Divine Will, which 1s the general tem- 
per belonging to this ſtate; which ought 
to be the habitual frame of our mind 
and heart, and to be exerciſed at proper 
ſeaſons more diſtinctly, in acts of devo- 
tion. by 
Reſignation to the will of God is the 
whole of piety : it includes in it all that 
is good, and is a ſource of the moſt ſet- 
tled quiet and compoſure of mind. There 
is the general -principle of ſubmiſſion in 
our nature. Man is not ſo conſtituted 
as to deſire things, and be uneaſy in the 
want of them, in proportion to their 
known value : mary other conſiderations 
come in to determine the degrees of de- 
_ fire; particularly, whether the advan- 
tage we take a view of, be within the 
ſphere of our rank. Who ever felt un- 
eaſineſs, upon obſerving any of the ad- 
vantages brute creatures have over us ? 
And yet it is plain they have ſeveral. 'Tt 
is the ſame with reſpect to advantages 
belonging to creatures of a ſuperior or- 
der. Thus, though we ſee a thing to 
be highly valuable, yet that it does not 
| belong 
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belong to our condition of being, is ſuf- 
ficieent to ſuſpend our deſires after it, to 
make us reſt ſatisfied without ſuch ad- 
vantage. Now there is juſt the ſame 
reaſon for quiet reſignation in the want 
of every thing equally unattainable, and 
out of our reach in particular, though 
others of our ſpecies be poſſeſſed of it. 
All this may be applied to the whole of 
life; to poſitive inconveniences as well 
as wants; not indeed to the ſenſations of 
pain and ſorrow, but to all the unea- 
| fineſsof reflection, murmuring and dif- 
content. Thus is human nature form- 
ed to compliance, yielding, ſubmiſ- 
fion of temper. We find the principles of 
it within us; and every one exerciſes it to- 
wards ſome objects or other; that is, 
feels it with regard to ſome perſons, and 
ſome circumſtances. Now this is an 
excellent foundation of a reaſonable and 
religious reſignation. Nature teaches 
and inclines us to take up with our lot: 
the conſideration that the courſe of things 
is unalterable, hath a tendency to quiet 
the mind under it, to beget a ſubmiſſion 
of temper to it. But when we can add, 
that this unalterable 'courſe is appointed 
and continued by Infinite oy = 
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Goodneſs; how abſolute ſhould be our 
ſubmiſſion, how entire our truſt and de- 
pendence | | 

This would reconcile us to our con- 
dition; prevent all the ſupernumerary 
troubles ariſing from imagination, diſ- 
tant fears, impatience; all uneaſineſs, ex- 
cept that which neceſſarily ariſes from 
the calamities themſelves we may be un- 
der. How many of our cares ſhould we 
by this means be diſburdened of! Cares 
not properly our own, how apt ſoever 
they may be to intrude upon us, and we 
to admit them; the anxieties of ex- 
pectation, ſolicitude about ſucceſs and 
diſappointment, which in truth are none 
of our concern. How open to every 
gratification would that mind be, which 
was clear of theſe incumbrances ! 

Our reſignation to the will of God 
may be ſaid to be perfect, when our will 
is loſt and reſolved into his; when we 
reſt in his will as our end, as being 
itſelf moſt juſt, and right, and 
And where is the impoſſibility of ſuch an 
affection to what is juſt, and right, and 
good, ſuch a loyalty of heart to the Go- 
vernor of the univerſe, as ſhall prevail 
over all ſiniſter and indirect deſires of 
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our own ? Neither is this at bottom any 
thing more than faith, and honeſty, and 
fairneſs of mind; in a more enlarged ſenſe 
indeed, than thoſe words are commonly 
uſed. And as, in common caſes, fear 
and hope and other paſſions are raiſed in 
us by their reſpective objects: ſo this 
ſubmiſſion of heart and foul and mind, 
this religious reſignation, would be 
as naturally produced by our havin 
juſt conceptions of Almighty God, — 
a real ſenſe of his 
In how low a degree ſoever this temper 
uſually prevails amongſt men, yet it is 
a temper right in itſelf: it is what we 
owe to our creator: it is particularly ſui- 
table to our mortal condition, and what 
we ſhould endeavour after for our own 
fakes in our paſſage through ſuch a world 
as this; there is nothing upon which we 
can reſt or depend; nothing but what we 
are liable to be deceived and diſappointed 
in. Thus we might © acquaint ourſelves 
with God and be at peace.” This is pi- 
ety and religion in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, con- 
ſidered as a habit of mind: an habitual 
ſenſe of God's preſence. with us; being 
affected towards him, as preſent in the 
manner his ſuperior nature requires from 


preſence with us. 
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ſuch a creature as man: this is to walk 
with God. 5 8 
Little more need be ſaid of devotion 
or religious worſhip, than that it is this 
remper exerted into at, The nature of 
it conſiſts in the actual exerciſe of thoſe 
affections towards God, which are fup- 
poſed habitual in good men. He 1s al- 
ways preſent with us: but we are ſo 
much taken up with ſenſible things, that, 
„Lo, he goeth by us, and we fee him 
not: he paſſeth on alſo, but we per- 
* ceive him not.“ Devotion is retire- 
ment from the world he has made, to 
him alone: it is to withdraw from the 
avocations of ſenſe, to employ our atten- 
tion wholly upon him as upon an object 
actually preſent, to yield ourſelves up to 
the influence of the Divine Preſence, and 
to give full ſcope to the affections of 
gratitude, love, reverence, truſt and de- 
pendence; of which Infinite Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, is the natural and 
only adequate object. We may apply to 
the whole of devotion thoſe words of the 
jon of Sirach: When you glorify the 
* Lord, exalt him as you can; for even 
* yet will he far exceed: and when you 

* exalt him, put forth all your 1 
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and be not weary; for you can never 
go far enough.” Our moſt raiſed af. 
fections of every kind cannot but fall 
ſhort and be diſproportionate, when an 
Infinite Being is the object of them, 
This 1s the higheſt exerciſe and employ- 
ment of mind that a creature is capable 
of. As this divine ſervice and worſhip 
is it{elf abſolutely due to God, ſo alſo 1s 
it neceſſary in order to a further end, to 
keep alive upon our minds a ſenſe of his 
authority, a ſenſe that in our ordinary 
behaviour amongſt men we act under 
him as our Governor and Judge. 

Thus you ſee the temper of mind re- 
ſpecting God, which is particularly ſui- 
table to a ſtate of imperfection z to crea- 
tures in progreſſion towards ſomething 
further, CY 

Suppoſe now this ſomething further at. 
tained; that we were arrived at it: what 
a perception will it be, to ſee and know 
and feel that our truſt was not vain, our 
dependence not groundleſs! That the 
iſſue, event, and conſummation came 
out ſuch as fully to juſtify and anſwer ' 
that reſignation ! If the obſcure view of 
the Divine Perfection, which we have in 
this world, ought in juſt W 
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beget an entire reſignation z what will 
this reſignation be exalted into, when © we 
« ſhall ſee face to face, and know as we 
« are known! If we cannot form any 
diſtin notion of that perfection of the 
love of God, which caſts out all fear; 
of that enjoyment of him, which will be 
the happineſs of good men hereafter ; the 
conſideration of our wants and capacities 
of happineſs, and that he will be an ade- 
quate ſupply to them, muſt ſerve us in- 
ſtead of ſuch diſtinct conception of the 
particular happineſs itſelf. 

Let us then ſuppoſe a man entirely 
diſengaged from buſineſs and pleaſure, 
fitting down alone and at leiſure, to re- 
flect upon himſelf and his condition of 
being. He would immediately feel that 
he was by no means compleat of himſelf, 
but totally inſufficient for his own hap- 
pineſs. One may venture to affirm that 
every one hath felt this, whether he hath 
again reflected upon it or not. It is from 
feeling this deficiency that they are un- 
ſatisfied with themſelves, and look out 
for aſſiſtance from abroad; it is this 
which has given riſe to various kinds 
of amuſements, altogether needleſs any 
otherwiſe than as they ſerve to fill up 1 
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blank ſpaces of time, and-ſo hinder their 
feeling this deficiency, and being uneaſy 
with themſelves. Now if theſe external 


things we take up with, were really an 


adequate ſupply to this deficiency of hu- 
man nature, if by their means our capa- 


cities and deſires were all ſatisfied and 


filled up; then it might be truly ſaid, 
that we had found out the proper happi- 
neſs of man; and ſo might fit down ſa- 
tisfied, and be at reſt in the enjoyment 
of it. But if it appears that the amuſe- 


ments which men uſually paſs their time 
in, are ſo far from coming up to, or an- 


ſwering our notions and deſires of happi- 


neſs or good, that they are really no 
more than what they are commonly call- 


ed, ſomewhat to paſs away the time; 
that is, ſomewhat which ſerves to turn 
us aſide from, and prevent our attending 
to, this our internal poverty and want; 
if they tend only or chiefly to ſuſpend, 


Inſtead of ſatisfying our conceptions and 


deſires of happineſs ; if the want remains, 
and we have Pund out little more than 
barely the means of making it leſs ſenſi- 


ble; then are we ſtill to ſeek for ſome- 


what to be an adequate ſupply to it. It 


is plain that there is a capacity in the 


Nature 
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nature of man, which neither riches nor 
honours, nor ſenſual gratifications, nor 


any thing in this world can perfectly fill | 


up, or ſatisfy: there is a deeper and 
more eſſential want than any of theſe 
things can ſupply. Yet ſurely there is 
2 poſſibility of ſomething, which may 


fill up all our capacities of happineſs; . 


ſomething, which may be to us that ſa- 
tisfactory good we are enquiring after. 
But it cannot be any thing which is 
valuable only as it tends to ſome further 


end. Thoſe therefore who have this 


world ſo much in their hearts, as not 
to be able to conſider happineſs as con- 
ſiſting in any thing but property and poſ- 

ſeſſions, which are only valuable as the 
means to ſomewhat elſe,” cannot have the 
leaſt glimpſe of the ſubje& before us, 
which 1s the end, not the means; the 
thing itſelf, not ſomething in order to it. 
But if you can lay aſide that general, con- 
tuſed, indeterminate notion of happineſs, 
as conſiſting in ſuch poſſeſſions z and fix 
in your thoughts, that it really can con- 


liſt in nothing but in a faculty's having 


its proper object: you will clearly ſee, 
that in the cooleſt way of conſideration, 
without either the heat of fanciful enthuſi- 

| | aſm 
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aſm, or in the warmth of real devotion 


nothing is more certain, than that an infi- 
nite Being may himſelf be, if he pleaſes, 


the ſupply to all the capacities of our 
nature. All the common enjoyments of 


life are from the faculties he hath endu- 


ed us with, and the objects he hath made 


ſuitable to them. He may himſelf be to 
us infinitely more than all theſe: he may 
be to us all that we want. As our un- 


derſtanding can contemplate itſelf, and 


our affections be exerciſed upon them- 
ſelves by reflection, ſo may each be em- 
ployed in the ſame manner upon any o- 
ther mind: and fince the ſupreme Mind, 
the Author and cauſe of all things, is 
the higheſt poſſible object to himſelf, he 
may be an adequate ſupply to all the fa- 
culties of our ſouls ; a ſubject to our un- 
derſtanding, and an object to our affec- 
tions. e £3 nt 

Conſider then ; when we ſhall have 
put off this mortal body, when we ſhall 
be diveſted of ſenſual appetites, and thoſe 


_ poſſeſſions which are now the means of 


gratification ſhall be of no avail ; when 
this reſtleſs ſcene of buſineſs and vain 
pleaſures ſhall be all over ; we, our pro- 
per ſelf, ſhall ftill remain: we ſhall ſtill 

Con- 
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continue the ſame creatures we are, with 
wants to be ſupplied, and capacities of 
| happineſs. We muſt have faculties of 
perception, though not ſenſitive ones; and 
pleaſure or uneaſineſs from our percepti- 
ons, as now we have. ONE 
There are certain ideas, which we ex- 
preſs by the words, order, harmony, 
proportion, beauty, the furtheſt removed 
from any thing ſenſual. Now what 1s 
there in thoſe intellectual images, forms, 
or ideas, which begets that approbation, 
love, delight, and even rapture, which 
ſome perſons diſcover upon having cer- 
tain objects preſented to their minds? 
Mere enthuſiaſm !*”” Be it what it will: 
there are objects, works of nature and of 
art, which all mankind have delight from, 
quite diſtinct from thoſe which afford gra- 
_ tification to ſenſual 1 and Fu 
quite another view of them, than as be- 
ing for their intereſt and farther advan- 
tage. The faculties from which we are 


capable of theſe pleaſures, and the plea- 


lures themſelves are as natural, and as 
much to be accounted for, as any ſenſu- 
al appetite whatever, and the pleaſure 
from its gratification. Words to be ſure 
are wanting upon this ſubject: to ſay 
Vor. IV. that 


% 
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that every thing of. grace and beauty 
throughout the whole of nature, every 
thing excellent and amiable ſhared in dif- 
ferently lower degrees by the whole crea- 
tion, meet in the Author and cauſe of 
all things; this is an inadequate, and per- 
haps improper way of ſpeaking of the Di- 
vine Nature: but it is — that ab- 
ſolute rectitude, the perfection of being, 
muſt be in all ſenſes, and in every re- 
ſpect, the higheſt object to the mind. 

In this world, they are only the effects of 
wiſdom and power and greatneſs, which 
we diſcern: it is not impoſſible that here - 
after the qualities themſelves, in the Su- 
preme Being, may be the immediate ob- 
ject of contemplation. What amazing 
wonders are opened to view by late im- 
provements | what an object is the uni- 
verſe to a creature, if there be a creature 
who can comprehend its ſyſtem ! But it 
muſt be an infinitely higher exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, to view the ſcheme of 
it in that mind which projected it, before 
its foundations were laid. And ſurely 
we have meaning to the words, when we 
ſpeak of going further; and viewing not 
only this ſyſtem in his mind, but the wiſ- 
dom and intelligence itfelf from whence 

IX: 2 
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it proceeded. The ſame may be ſaid of 


power. But ſince wiſdom and are 
not God, he is a wiſe, a powerful Being ; 
the Divine Nature may therefore be a 


further object to the underſtanding. It 


is nothing to obſerve that our ſenſes give 


us but an imperfect knowledge of things: 


effects themſelves, if we knew them tho- 
roughly, would give us but imperfect no- 
tions of wiſdom and power; much leſs 


of the being in whom they reſide. I am 


not ſpeaking of any fanciful notion of ſee- 
. ing all things in God; but only repre- 
ſenting to you, how much an higher ob- 
ject to the underſtanding an infinite Be- 
ing himſelf is, than the things which he 
has made: and this is no more than ſay- 
ing, that the Creator is ſuperior to the 
works of his hands. | 

This may be illuſtrated by a low ex- 
ample. Suppoſe a machine, the ſight of 


which would raiſe, and diſcoveries in its 


contrivance gratify our curiolity : the real 
delight, in this caſe, would ariſe from 
its being the effect of ſkill and contri- 
vance. This ſkill in the mind of the ar- 


tificer would be a higher object, if we 


had any ſenſes or ways to diſcern it. For 
certainly the contemplation of that prin- 
L 2 ciple, 
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ciple, faculty or power which prod 
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any effect, muſt be an higher exerciſe of 


the underſtanding, than the contemplati- 
on of the effect itſelf. The cauſe muſt 


be a higher object to the mind than the 


effect. 14; | 7 
But whoever conſiders diſtinctly what 
the delight of knowledge is, will ſee rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied that it cannot be the 
chief good 
plicable, ſo it was mentioned with regard 
to the attribute of goodneſs. Our bei 
and all our enjoyments are the effects 
divine neſs: juſt men bear its re- 
ſemblance: but how little do we know 


of the original, of what it is in itſelf? 


Recall what was before obſerved con- 
cerning the affection to moral charac- 
ters, which in how low a degree ſoever, 
yet is plainly natural to man, and the 
moſt excellent part of his nature: ſup- 
poſe this improved, as it may be impro- 
ved to any degree whatever, in the“ ſpi- 
rits of juſt men made perfect;“ and 
then ſuppoſe that they had a real view of 
that © righteouſneſs which is an everlaſt- 
ing righteouſneſs ;” of the conformity of 
the Divine Will to the law of truth, in 


which the moral attributes of God _ 
| Ty 


uced 


of man: all this, as it is ap- 


« 2 . * 
bo » . 
9 ? 
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ſiſt; of that goodneſs in the ſovereign 
mind, which gave birth to the univerſe : 
add, what will be true of all good men 
hereafter, 'a conſciouſneſs of having an 


intereſt in what they are contemplating ; ' 


ſuppoſe them able to ſay, This God is 
our God for ever and ever :” would they 
be any longer to ſeek for what was their 
chief happineſs, their final good? Could 
the utmoſt ſtretch of their capacities look 
further? Would not- infinitely perfect 
goodneſs be their very end, the- laſt end 


and object of their affections; beyond 


which they could neither have, nor de- 
ſire; beyond which they could not form 
a wiſh or thou gilt. 
Conſider wherein that preſence of a 
friend conſiſts, which has often ſo ſtron 
an effect, as wholly to poſſeſs the mind 
and entirely ſuſpend all other affections 
and regards; and which itſelf affords the 
higheſt ſatisfaction and enjoyment. He 
is within reach of the ſenſes. © Now as 


our capacities of perception — we 


ſhall have perhaps, by ſome faculty in- 
tirely new, a perception of God's pre- 
ſence with us in a nearer and ſtricter way; 
ſince it is certain he is more intimately 
preſent with us, than any thing elſe can 
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be. Proof of the exiſtence and preſence 
of any being is quite different from the 
immediate perception, the conſciouſneſs 


of it. What then will be the joy of 


heart, which his preſence and“ the light 
of his countenance,” who is the life of 
the univerſe, will inſpire good men with, 
when they ſhall have a ſenſation, that he 
is the ſuſtainer of their being, that they 
exiſt in him; when they ſhall feel his-in- 
fluence to chear and enliven and ſupport 
their frame, in a manner of which we 
have now no conception? He will be in 


a literal ſenſe © their ſtrength and their 


portion for ever.” 

When we ſpeak of things fs much a- 
bove our comprehenſion, as the employ- 
ment and happineſs of a future ſtate, 
doubtleſs it behoves us to ſpeak with all 
modeſty and diſtruſt of ourſelves. But 
the ſcripture repreſents the happineſs of 
that ſtate under the notions of © ſeeing 
« God, ſeeing him as he is, knowing as 
< we are known, and ſeeing face to face.” 
Theſe words are not general or undeter- 


- mined, but expreſs a particular determi- 


nate happineſs. And I will be bold to 
ſay, that nothing can account for, or 


come up to theſe Vs Gt but only | 


this, 


this, that God himſelf will be an object 
to our faculties, he himſelf will be our 
happineſs; as diſtinguiſned from the en- 


joyments of the preſent ſtate, which ſeem.” 


to ariſe, not immediately from him, but 
from the objects he has adapted to give 
us delight. Fn | 
To conclude : Let us ſuppoſe a per- 
ſon tired with care and ſorrow and the 
repetition of vain delights which fill up 
the round of life; ſenſible that every 
thing here below in its beſt eſtate is alto- 
gether vanity. - Suppoſe him to feel that 
deficiency of human nature, before taken 


notice of; and to be convinced that God 


alone was the adequate ſupply to it. 


What could be more 1 a 
good man, in this ſtate of mind; or bet- 


ter expreſs his preſent wants and diſtant 


hopes, his paſſage through this world as a 
progreſs towards a ſtate of perfection, than 
the following paſſages in the devotions of 
the royal pſalmiſt? They are plainly in 
a higher and more proper ſenſe applica- 
ble to this, than they could be to any 
thing elſe. “ I have ſeen an end of all 
perfection. Whom have I in heaven 
* but thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I deſire in compariſon of 
EL 4 * 
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* thee. My fleſh and my heart faileth: 
« but God is the ſtrength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever. Like as the 
hart deſireth the water brooks; fo 
* Jongeth my foul after thee, O God. 
„ My foul is athirſt for God, yea, even 
« for the living God: when ſhall I come 
„ to appear before him? How excel- 
„ lent is thy loving-kindneſs, O God! 
* and the children of men ſhall put their 
* truſt under the ſhadow of thy wings. 
They fhall be ſatisfied with the plen- 
<* teouſneſs of thy houſe : and thou ſhalt 
give them drink of thy pleaſures, as 
out of a river. For with thee is the 
* fountain of life: and in thy light ſhall we 
< ſee light. Bleſſed is the man whom 
« thou chuſeſt, and receiveſt unto thee : 
„he ſhall dwell in thy court, and ſhall 
ebe ſatisfied with the pleaſures of thy 
* houſe, even of thy holy temple. Bleſ- 
* ſed is the people, O Lord, that can re- 
« joice in thee: they ſhall walk in the 
light of thy countenance, Their de- 
* light ſhall be daily in thy name, and 
in thy righteouſneſs ſhall they make 
their boaſt. For thou art the glory 
of their ſtrength : and in thy loving- 
« kindneſs they ſhall be exalted. As for 
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me, I will behold thy preſence in right- 
« eouſneſs : I ſhall be ſatisfied when I a- 
„ wake in thy. likeneſs. Thou ſhalt ſhew - 
me the path of life; in thy preſence is 
« fulneſs of joy, and at thy right hand are 
« pleaſures for evermore, 
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SERMON XII. 


A GOOD LIFE THE BEST ORNAMENT © 


OF THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSION. 


Trrus ii. 10. 


That they may adorn the dofirine of God 
our Saviour in all things. 


HOUGH the apoſtles of Chriſt ap- 
plied themſelves to the converſion 

of mankind, principally by ſuch argu- 
ments as proved the reaſonableneſs and 
| ho credibility - 
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credibility of their doctrine; though they 


aſſerted the authority of their miſſion, and 


that they were preachers ſent from God, . 
by thoſe demonſtrations of the ſpirit, the 
miraculous effects of Divine Power which 
attended their miniſtry; though they might 
challenge the greateſt enemies of the goſpel 
to object any thing to the morality. of its 
precepts; yet ſtill they appeared farther. 
ſolicitous to enforce theſe arguments by, 
that great recommendation to the eſteem 
of the world, a correſpondent purity in 
the lives of its diſciples. This was a 
part of their miniſtry, in which they re- 
quired their proſelytes to concur with 
them : and particularly the apoſtle in the 
text commands Titus not only- to be a 


pattern of good works himſelf, but to 


exhort every rank and order of men, the 
young and the old, the huſband and the 


wife, the maſter and the ſervant, to be 


exemplary in the .duties of their ſeveral 
ſtations, and in every part of their con- 
duct to adorn the doctrine they profeſſed. 
By this expreſſion of © adorning the doc- 
trine of our Saviour,” it is obvious to 


_ underſtand advancing the credit and 


eſteem of it in the world; behaving our- 


ſelves in ſuch a manner, that the — 
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of that holineſs it preſcribes may appear 
in our lives; and even the enemies of our 
religion may be forced to Amon 
the power and excellence of ſo venerable 
an inſtitution. | 

I ſhall endeavour to recommend this 
apoſtolical precept to your attention, . by 
ſhewing, that it is the duty of every 
chriſtian to be concerned for the reputa- 
tion or diſcredit which his life may bring 
on his profeſſion ; after which I ſhall 
conſider what conduct will. acquit us of 
this obligation. | 
_ Firſt; It is the duty of every chriſtian 
to be concerned for the reputation or diſ- 
credit which his life may bring on his 
profeſſion, For though this epiſtle be 
particularly directed to Titus, and in him 
to the biſhops and paſtors of the flock of 
Chriſt; yet this conſideration 1s here ra- 
ther ſuggeſted to him as a proper argu- 
ment to engage the obedience of thoſe 
under his care, than a ſpecial direction 
to himſelf. The apoſtle had employed 
the former part of this chapter in pre- 
{cribing the duties which it would be 
proper for him to recommend to every | 
condition and relation of life; and then 
lubjoins this, as an univerſal * 

- eir 
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their compliance, that they might © adorn 
the doctrine of their Saviour.” He had 
before exhorted Titus himſelf to be “ an 
example of good works ;” and he is here 
commanded to preſs the ſame regularity 
on his whole charge, from this conſide- 
ration, that the honour of their religi- 
on depended on it. The miniſters of the 
_ goſpel are indeed eſpecially required to 
. © ſhine as lights in the world,” becauſe 
the diſtinction of their ſtation renders 
their conduct more obſervable, and the 
preſumption of their knowledge, and the 
dignity of their office gives a peculiar 
force and authority to their example : 
but the light of inferior chriſtians is alſo 
to be viſible: and as no circumſtances 
of life can place a man ſo far below the 
notice of the world, but that his virtues 
or vices will render him, in ſome de | 
an ornament or diſgrace to his profeſſion; 
ſo none are below the obligation of this 
precept to promote the credit of it. 
Shall we all think ourſelves bound 
to conſult the reputation of our friend, 
or our family, and of the laws and 
conſtitutions of our country; and ſhall 
the honour of that God whom we ſerve, 
and the religion by which we hope 
to 
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to be ſaved, have no ſhare in our con- 


word of God, and the ſacred natne of our 
Saviour blaſphemed, and at the fame time 
reflect that the ſcandal of our lives gives the 
occaſion for it? For, after all we can ſay 
to diſparage the argument, men do, and will 
judge of religion by the influence it has on 
the lives of its diſciples, and be inclined 
to think contemptibly of that faith which 
has no apparent moral effect on the pro- 
feſſors of it. Not all the ſubtle ob- 
jections of ſophiſters and Rabbies againſt 
the truth and credibility of the goſpel, 
ſo much prejudiced the reception of it 
in the world, as the reproach of thoſe in- 
famous crimes with which they aſperſed 
the aſſemblies of chriftians. - And there- 
tore the apologiſts of the church, in their 
vindications, appeal not ſo much to the 
purity of the rules and 2 of their 
religion, as to the innocence of their lives; 
and defy the malice of their adverſaries 
to produce one impure, unjuſt, or in- 
temperate perſon among all who were 
called by the name of Chriſt. Thus was 
the goſpel adorned in the innocence and 
ſimplicity of its infancy; and thus were 
they of the contrary part made aſhamed, 
"To having 


cern? Can we with indifference hear the 
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“ having no evil ching to ſay of them.“ 
And chriſtianity will always — the 
ſame tribute from its diſciples. It is im- 
plied in every one of its commands, that 
we ſhould not only obey them ourſelves, 
but uſe our beſt . endeavours to recom- 
mend the ſame obedience to others alſo. 
And ſince an exemplary deportment in 
the duties of our ſtation, is the moſt pro- 
bable method to produce this effect; to 
reclaim the diſſolute, convert the infidel, 


and win the greateſt enemies of our faith 


to a reſpect and veneration for it; this is 
an obligation which will never ceaſe, but 
remain a neceſſary duty in all ages and 
circumſtances of the church. 

Let us then proceed to conſider what par- | 
ticular conduct will acquit us of this obliga- 


tion. In general there is ſomething lovely 
andendearing in every ſingle inſtance of du- 


ty preſcribed by the goſpel: a beauty, which 


a TY moſt diſſolute are forced to acknow- 


ledge, and the libertine himſelf to applaud 
and admire. How irreſiſtible then are 
the charms of virtue, when the obedience 
is univerſal ? when the graces of religion 
ſhine with a united luſtre, and no crime 
can be objected to darken the — 
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and ſully the perfection of the example? 
But I ſhall content myſelf at preſent witng 
recommendnig the practice of fon parti- 
cular duties, of a more eſpecial tendency 
to procure reſpect to ourſelves, and honour 
to our religion; and thoſe are, 
Firſt; An extenſive love and charity, 
the bond of peace, and foundation of all 
the comforts of a ſocial life. It is this 
moſt chriſtian grace of our religion which 
ſoftens our paſſions, appeaſes our reſent- 
ments, and extends our beneficence to 
the miſeries of our brethren ; which in- 
clines us to © . the needy, com- 
„ paſſionate the fatherleſs, and relieve 
* the tears of the widow ;” which renders 
us the bleſſings and ornaments of the age 
in which we live, and the veneration of 
thoſe which come after. And ſo lovely 
and obliging a diſpoſition of ſoul cannot 
fail of endearing both us and our religi- 
on to the gratitude and affections of men. 
Let the fierce and implacable ſpirit of re- 
venge be the character of our enemies; 
let them ſlander and traduce the innocent, 
let them oppreſs and perſecute the poor and 
the helpleſs; but let it be our glory to 
be pure and peaceable, ready to forgive, 
and eaſy to be intreated; compaſſionate 
| | to 
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to the ſorrows, and bountiful to the wants 
of our greateſt enemies. By this we ſhall 
vindicate the honour of our religion ; by 
this ſhall all men know that we are the 
diſciples of Chriſt. £701 
A ſecond virtue which I would recom- 
mend as of peculiar efficacy to incline 
men to venerable thoughts of our religi- 
on, is firmneſs and reſolution. A beha- 
viour, which even in the moral accounts 
of virtue has always commanded the 
higheſt reſpect from men. And as no 
inſtitution of life has ever furniſhed its 
diſciples with ſuch powerful and generous 
motives of courage as the chriſtian, fo 
nothing can reflect ſo much honour upon 
our religion, as on all occafions to act up 
to the ſpirit and principles of it. Leta 
man's pretences to religion be ever fo 
We: great, let his conduct in other reſpects 
1 be ever fo regular, yet if he faint in the 
1 day of trial, if we ſee him ſhrink from 
an unacceptable duty, betray the cauſe 
of God, and prevaricate with the moſt 
avowed principles of his conſcience z/ is it 
not natural to ſuſpect that there is an 
evil heart of unbelief, a ſecret reſerve of 
infidelity at the bottom? eſpecially if he 
be a man of any eminence for his know- 


ledge 


„ 
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ledge or ſtation; one who is preſumed to 
have formed his principles upon calm 
and deliberate enquiries, and to be a ma- 
ſter of all the arguments that can plead 
for religion: when ſuch a one ſhall fall 
away, and act contrary to his moſt pro- 
feſſed convictions, with what ſhame and 
confuſion muſt all good men behold the 
example? What ſcandal muſt it give 
to the weak, and what triumph to the 
infidel? With what confidence will he 
conclude, that either our religion wants 
arguments to convince a reaſonable en- 
quirer, or encouragements to ſupport its 
converts in perſeverance. On the con- 
trary, when ve ſee even the meaneſt 
chriſtian ſtand firm in his duty, and hold 
faſt the integrity of his profeſſion ; when 
we ſee him renounce his intereſt, his plea- 
ſure, and even life itſelf in obedience to 
the commands of his religion; the moſt 
indifferent ſpectator muſt applaud the 
courage, the honeſty, and ſincerity of the 
man; and confeſs the power of that in- 
ſtitution, which can infuſe ſo much bra- 
very and ſpirit into the ſouls of its difct- 
ples. It was the zeal and reſolution of 
the firſt chriſtians; it waz the patience 
of confeſſors, and the courage of the 
10. | noble 
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noble army of its martyrs, that procured 
reſpect and honour to the goſpel ; and 
prevailed more in the converſion of the 
world, than either the arguments, the 
oratory, or even the miracles of its 
preachers. 8 e e 
A third duty, which will be always 
neceſſary to ſecure the credit of our reli- 
gion, is a due obedience to the authority 
of our ſuperiors. It was an early objec- 
tion, and too ſucceſsfully urged by the 
adverſaries of chriſtianity, that. it was an 
enemy to civil government: that it pre- 
tended to exempt the ſervant from obe- 
dience to his maſter, and the ſubject from 
his prince. And as nothing could raiſe 
a greater prejudice againſt any religion, 
than an imputation of inconſiſtency with 
the laws and ſubordinations of govern- 
ment, ſo there is no reproach which Chriſt 
and his apoſtles are more careful to ob- 
viate than this. Thus we find our Lord 
on all occaſions diſclaiming all pretenſions 
to a temporal kingdom; commanding 
his diſciples to render to Cæſar the obe- 
dience that was due to him: and though 
in ſtrictneſs he tells us he might have 
pleaded an exemption from the Jewiſh 
tribute required of him, yet rather than 
coun- 
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countenance the aſperſions that would 
attend his refuſal, he exerted his divine 
power in a miracle to Fan it. And as 
the ſame calumny purſued his apoſtles, 
ſo we find them equally ſollicitous to clear 
themſelves and their religion from the 
ſcandal of it: inculcating the doctrine of 
ſubjection for conſcience ſake; and, in 
their own perſons, ſubmitting to the moſt 
unjuſt and tyrannical inflictions from the 
heathen tribunals. And though it was 
ſome ages before the jealouſies of the ci- 
vil powers were thoroughly reconciled to 
the aſſemblies of chriſtians, yet we find 
them at length ſo perfectly acquitted from 
this ſlander, that even Julian himſelf, the 
moſt implacable enemy that ever appear- 
ed againſt the goſpel, reproaches his 
heathen ſubjects with the fidelity of the 
chriſtians. This was the ancient, and is, 
I hope, yet the unforfeited glory of our 
religion. The malice of its adverſaries 
has in all ages laboured to deprive it of 

this honour, and to expoſe it to the reſent- 
ments of the magiſtrate as an encourager 
of ſedition. But “ wiſdom will ſtill be 
juſtified of her children.“ That pure and 
peaceable wiſdom, which always was and 
always will be the character of the * 
O | 
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of Chriſt, will in the end refute the a- 
ſperſions of its enemies: and the meek, 
the humble, the patient ſervant of Chriſt 
will be found the trueſt friend to Cæſar. 
Laſtly; Let us crown theſe virtues 
with a prudent, affable, and courteous 
behaviour towards all men. It is indeed 
the inward purity and ſincerity of the 
heart, that principally recommends us to 
the ſearcher of ſpirits : but ſince God has 
alſo enjoined it upon us as a duty to render 
his ſervice amiable to others, theſe exter- 
nal decencies and ornaments of our con- 
duct, become a very important part 
of morality. It is in theſe the effi- 
cacy of our example will chiefly con- 
ſiſt. The great and more obſery- 
able occaſions of exerciſing our courage, 
our juſtice, or our charity, occur but 
ſeldom : but theſe are of daily and con- 
ſtant uſe, to preſerve a general benevo- 
lence, and endear our common inter- 
courſe between one another. Without 
this care our beſt actions will loſe much 
of their influence, and our ſeverer virtues 
be often diſcredited with the appearance 
of evil. But how bright and lovely 
does every grace of our religion 
ſhine, when adorned with a humble and 
boblig- 
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obliging behaviour? Beautiful as a je- 
el ſet in gold; which, though it adds 
little to the intrinſic value, yet improves 
the luſtre, and attracts the eyes and af- 
fections of the beholder. And therefore 
the apoſtles of Chriſt have not failed to 
make it a conſtant part of their inſtructi- 
ons to their converts to avoid all unſeem- 
lineſs and aſperity of carriage; to do no- 
thing that may argue a peeviſh or fro- 
ward ſpirit; not rendring railing for 
railing; on the contrary, to be gentle 
and condeſcending: if any man aſks 
* us to go with him a mile, to go with 
* him twain: to be modeſt and una- 
< ſpiring, in honour preferring one ano- 
e ther; to be tender and compaſſionate, 
* to weep with them that weep, and re- 
* joice with them that rejoice,” In ge- 
neral, to be ſtudious of the peace and 
intereſts of our neighbour, and endea- 
vour, by an affectionate deportment, to 
leave impreſſions of eſteem and benevo- 
lence on all we converſe with: * What- 
* ſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever 
* things are lovely, whatſoever things 
e are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, any praiſe, to think of theſe 
things.“ Our duty only muſt be _ 

valu- 
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valuable an intereſt to be given up in a 
compliment, or ſacrificed to the applauſe 
of men. If indeed we thus pleaſe men, and 
can be perſuaded to any criminal com- 
pliances to avoid their reſentments, or 
engage their favour, we cannot alſo be 
the ſervants of Chriſt. But if paſſionate 
and unreaſonable men will, notwithſtand- 
ing our beſt care, be offended with us 
for doing our duty, God and all good 
men will applaud our integrity, and 
ſhame and contempt will be the portion 
of our enemies. 

Let me then in concluſion of this dif- 
courſe, exhort you ſeriouſly to reflect on 
the great engagements we are under to 
aſſert the honour of that religion we pro- 
feſs, by an exemplary practice of the du- 
ties I have recommended. Let us ſtrive 
to vindicate the honour of our religion, 
by a pure and unſpotted obedience to 
the rules and precepts it enjoins: this 
will more effectually ſecure the intereſts, 
and promote the credit of it, than ei- 
ther the eloquence of our preachers, or 
the authority of our laws. And, bleſſed 
be God, the righteous are not ſo failed 
from the earth, but we can ſtill appeal 


to bright and numerous examples of vir- 
tue 
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tue among us. The number and devo- 
tion of thoſe who frequent our altars, and 


the many great and excellent works of 


piety and charity eee among us, 
are a burning and ſhining light, ſuch an 


evidence of the eternal power of our reli- 


gion on the minds of its diſciples, as 
muſt command reverence from all who 
behold it, and ought to be allowed in 
balance againſt the evil examples, of thoſe 
with whoſe crimes our adverſaries are ſo rea- 
dy to reproach us. But let us not content 
ourſelves with being better than our ene- 
mies repreſent us; let us go on unto per- 
fection, and improve in every grace of 
our religion. Let us add to our faith 
virtue, to virtue knowledge, to know- 
ledge patience, temperance, and charity. 
Let us by a meek and quiet behaviour 
cut off all occaſion from thoſe who ſeek 
occaſion, that they may have whereof to 
accuſe us. And though we have all en- 
couragement to hope that the evil day 
of perſecution is far from us, yet let us 
always live in ſuch a preparation of mind, 
that if God ſhall at any time call us to 
a trial of our faith, we may acquit our- 

ſelves with a courage becoming the hope 
and ſpirit of chriſtians, In fine; let the 
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beauty of our religion appear in the ho- 
lineſs of our lives. Let our virtue ſhine 
forth as the light, and our juſt dealing 
as the noon day; then ſhall © our light 
* ſo ſhine before men, that they ſeeing 
« our good works, may glorify our Fa- 
« ther which is in heaven.” | 


SERMON XIII. 


THE MORAL INFIRMITY OF HUMAN 
NATURE CONSIDERED. 
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MarrhRwW xxv. 5. 


While the bridegroom tarried, they all ſun- 
bered and ſlept. 


6 * HE ſtate of things under the go pol. 


is ſet forth to us by a variety o 
preſentations; each of which inculcates 
on us, in a very lively manner, the du- 
ties we are to diſcharge, and the encou- 
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ragements we have to obedience. But be- 
3 this in the parable before us, we are 
ikewiſe inſtructed how men will behave 
in fact; either by purſuing the great Pur- 
poſes intended by our religion, or elſe by 
neglecting them. Thus we ſee, © the 
„kingdom of heaven is likened unto ten 
« virgins; and five of them were wie, 
« and five were fooliſh.” Their diff 
rent conduct clearly juſtifies the ſeveral 
characters aſſigned them; for though they 
ſet out all of them alike, on the very 
{ame deſign, yet the one ſort only regard- 
ed the means conducive to it, whilſt the 
other contented themſelves with having 
choſen the end, without beſtowing fo 
much as one thought on the right mea- 
ſures for attaining it. 

But what J am to remark at preſent as a 
point proper to be conſidered by us, re- 
lates to the conduct of the wiſe themſelves; 
who though they anſwered, in a good 
meaſure, the purpoſes of Providence, as 
well in the choice of means as ends, are 
yet accuſed of certain degrees of negli- 


gence; of not acting a conſtant and uni- 


form part, and porſecuting theſe means 
with uninterrupted vigour. Thus it 1s 


charged as well on the wiſe as on the 7 
JI | 
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liſh, that © while the bridegroom tarried, 
they all ſlumbered and ſlept.” 

However, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
whilſt this conduct is diſtinctly noticed, our 


bleſſed Lord hath ſhewn exceeding ten- 


derneſs towards it: he hath juſt remark- 
ed the thing itſelf, without making any 
ſevere reflctions upon it; and by the 
concluſion of the parable, he 1 
clearly, that the matter was rather owing 
to infirmity than diſobedience. This was 
the interpretation he was pleaſed to make 
of his diſciples behaviour on another like 
occaſion z The ſpirit indeed is willing, 
but the fleſh 1s ney 
And in truth, on any other footing than 
this, the virgins here deſcribed, could 
not ſupport the general character given 
them, Had their negligence been groſs 
and inexcuſable, or owing to any ſettled 
principles of vice, their lamps likewiſe 
muſt have gone out, and the bridegroom 
have found them unprepared. But as 
the contrary appears, the concluſion which 
offers itſelf is plainly this, that the very 
beſt and wiſeſt of men are ſubject to infir- 
mities; which though they detract from 
the perfection of their ſervices, yet will 

not deſtroy the reward of them. 
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infirmity of human nature; I ſhall illuf. 


This doctrine concerning the moral 


trate and confirm: and then repreſent 
thoſe points of inſtruction, which the con- 
ſideration of this doctrine ſuggeſts to us, 
This point in the general is matter of 
experience; what the greateſt men have 
ever acknowledged, and we ourſelves are 
conſcious of, whenever we examine ourown 
conduct. No human character is entirely 
perfect. The greateſt moral accompliſh- 
ments have ſome unhappy qualities mix- 
ed with them, which draw men out of 
the ſtraight road of duty; and though by 
extraordinary care, they ſhould eſcape 
the groſſer acts of vice, yet there are faults 
enough to be found in their conduct of a 
lefler ſize, Nay, ſuppoſing more than 
can reaſonably be ef in this frail 


ſtate of things; ſuppoſing a man ſo fat 


virtuous as to keep free from the direct 
breach of any of God's laws, yet 
our beſt actions are in certain degrees im- 
perfect: they fall ſhort of their proper 
rule; and cannot bear the ſtrict ſurvey 
of infinite purity. 

Thus much is certain in the general; 
yet to make a ſtronger impreſſion on our 


minds, I ſhall conſider the point more 
diſtinctiy; 
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diſtinctly; and ſhall ſhew in what parti- 
culars this moral infirmity betrays itſelf, 
and from what principles it may be 
thought to ariſe. i 
Here then it will be proper to obſerve, 

in the firſt place, that notwithſtanding 
what may be advanced of human reaſon, 
there is ſome ignorance to be found in all 
men, and much in far the greater num- 
ber. This in ſome caſes, is voluntary; in 
others, unavoidable: but whichſoever it 
be the effect on their behaviour will be 
much the ſame. The proper rules of 
life are not always underſtood. The ve- 
ry wiſeſt ſometimes err; miſtaking either 
as to the general precept, or the par- 
ticular application of it. This was more 
remarkably viſible whilſt human reaſon 
was their only guide: their beſt formed 
ſchemes of morality were defective in 
ſome points, and erroneous in others 
and therefore © while the very light with- 
in them was darkneſs, how great was 
that darkneſs !!* Now indeed we are 
relieved in great meaſure, by a kind and 
merciful Providence. The Divine Will 
is laid open to us by expreſs revelation ; 
and we are in a high ſenſe of the expreſ- 
ſion, taught by God. But what if there 

M 4 ſtill 
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ſtill remains ſome incapacity, or indiſpo- 
ſition at leaſt, in the learner? What if 
want of apprehenſion, or the occaſions of 
life, or lazineſs and indolence ſhall fer 
ſome below others in {ſpiritual improve- 
ments? The conſequence muſt be plain- 
ly this; their conduct will be as irreglar 
as their underſtandings are defective. 
This however, is the leaſt fource of 
moral infirmity. The more general rules 
of religion and morality can fcarce be 
miſtaken ; at leaſt without ſome very faul- 
ty negligence. Yet it is one thing to 
know the rule itſelf, and another to ap- 
 Frehend the ſeveral motives ſufficient to 
_ enforce it. The underſtanding, by itſelf, 
can ſerve only to ſhew the way, and di- 
rect men what to do; but as the immedi- 
ate principle of action is of another kind, 
ſo it requires ſomething farther to influen- 
ce it. This principle is entirely govern- 
ed by the motives of action; which being 
of various kinds, will require no ſmall 
compaſs of mind to apprehend them. 
Some of theſe are drawn from the har- 
mony of things, and the beauty of acti- 
ons; ſome from a ſenſe of gratitude ; 
ſome from the expectations of divine fa- 


vour; ſome from the advantages of this 
preſent 
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preſent life; and ſome from the conſide- 
ration of future reward or puniſhment, 
All theſe affift each other, and ſupply the 
defects which each might have in a ſepa- 
rate conſideration. But what man hath 
a comprehenſive view of all theſe mo- 
tives? Many have but a low taſte of 
moral beauty; a ſlight ſenſe of gratitude ; 
are thoughtleſs about the favour or diſ- 
- pleaſure of God; are rather governed by 
a preſent view of things, than the remote 
conſequences they may produce; and, as 
to future rewards or puniſhments (what 
weight ſoever they ought to have) they 
are at a great diſtance; and too apt to be 
diſregarded : and where ſome of theſe are 
underſtood and attended to (as no doubt 
they often are) the ſenſe of them however 

is imperfect; at leaſt they are weak, 
whilſt unaſſiſted by thoſe others, which 
might enforce them, and give them 2 
ſtronger influence on the mind. 

Beſides what hath been advanced 
hitherto, it is farther to be remark- 
ed, that means are neceſſary to forward 
oy as well as motives to enforce 

. for, as difficulties will occur, theſe 
nu ſome way or other, be removed or 
counteracted. Hence it comes to paſs, 
M 5; chat 
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that beſides the knowlege of what is 
proper, and of the ſeveral reaſons of ac- 
tion, temptations mult carefully be avoid- 
ed: in ſome caſes, one paſſion muſt be 
encouraged to balance another ; the whole 
ſyſtem of the mind muſt be examined; 
the ſecret dependencies of one thing on 
another noted; and the ſeveral inward 
movements adjuſted. All this is neceſ- 
{ary in order to carry on a uniform courſe 
of virtue. But what men is ſufficient for 
all theſe things? Who is there ſo tho- 
roughly acquainted with himſelf, as to 
know perfectly all the ſecret and remote 
principles of his actions? And yet, where 
men fail in this, their conduct will be 
more or leſs uncertain ; and chough regu- 
lar in the main, yet ſubject to many oc- 
caſional deviations. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to ac- 
count for the moral infirmity of human 
nature, from the conſideration of igno- 
rance. I ſhall proceed a ſtep farther, and 
obſerve, that however perfect sur know- 
ledge might be ſuppoſed, there 1s yet a- 
nother misfortune attending us, which 
muſt frequently prevent the effects of 
this knowledge; I mean, a want of at- 


tention to thoſe matters which we * 
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It is certain that no rules can direct our 
conduct, unleſs they are immediately pre- 
ſent to the mind; nor can we be influ- 
enced by any motives which are not at- 
tentively conſidered by us. The habitu- 
al ſenſe of theſe things (which may be 
called the knowledge — them) will there- 
fore be of little avail, unleſs we are con- 
ſtantly looking about us, and ready to 
bring this knowledge forth upon eyery 
emergent occaſion, But do the genera- 
lity of chriſtians keep theſe matters per- 
petually in view? Are they always pre- 
pared when the opportunities of action 
preſent themſelves? On the contrary, 
every man is more or leſs inadvertent ; 
apt to ſtart aſide from the very rules he 
approves, and to act without regard to 
the general and ſettled: principles of his 
actions. This is the known ſtate of 
things; and will of itſelf account for the 
behaviour of the virgins referred to in 
the goſpel; who, notwithſtanding they 
{et out on the nobleſt deſign, yet whillt 
the bridegroom tarried, they all ſlum- 
e bered and ſlept.“ 

Add to this another ſource of moral 
infirmity, which is, a want of courage 
and reſolution; a virtue highly neceſfary, 
M 6 ſince 
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ſince temptations are ſo apt to aſſault us, 
and ſo many hardſhips muſt be encoun- 
tered by us. Of this defect, inſtances 
ſufficient may be met with; and the ſcrip- 
tures themſelves ſupply us with them in 
characters, on other accounts, eminently 
virtuous. What but this induced St. Peter 
to deny his Lord, and the other apoſtles 
to forfake him? T hey were overcome 
by a preſent ſenſe of danger, which would 
not ſuffer them to collect their thoughts, 
and to act bravely. But the main thing 
I am to obſerve here, is of another kind; 
relating not ſo much to the dangers we 
may be expoſed to, as the oppoſition we 
may meet with. This likewiſe requires 
ſome ſtrength and vigour of mind, more 
than the generality, upon all occaitons, 
are maſters of, Some men can fcarce 
prevail with themſelves to reſolve at all; 
or, if they do, how weak and feeble are 
their refolutions! Others can maſter 
lefſer difficulties, and go through with 
credit; but when aſſaulted by ſtronger 
temptations, they are loſt : their courage 
then fails them, when it moſt concerns 
them to be reſolute. 

And, after all, whatever frength of 


mind they may have, yet as the aſſaults 
upon 
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upon their virtue are perpetual, as they 
are no moment diſengaged from their duty, 
or the difficulties that attend it, it is not 
to be expected but that they will ſometimes 
fail. This is one great reaſon why no human 
character can be entirely perfect: it will al- 
ways require certain grains of allowance; 
and muſt be judged of rather by its great 
and principal ſtrokes, than by the leſſer 
beauties which might ſerve to finiſh it. 
| Theſe obſervations may ſuffice to e- 
vince the moral weakneſs of human na- 
ture, and to ſhow that even the beſt of 
men are in danger of falling into a con- 
duct reſembling that of the © wiſe virgins, 
* who while the bridegroom tarried, flum- 
« bered and ſlept.” | 
I now proceed to the ſeveral points of 
inſtruction which the conſideration of the 
foregoing doctrine ſuggeſts to us. Theſe 
principally concern our conduct, either 
in reference to other men or to ourſelves. 
The firſt point we ſhould learn, is this; 
not to be ſevere in cenfuring the con- 
duct of other men. It becomes us to be 
cautious in this reſpect, becauſe not know- 
ing the whole ſtate of things, we cannot 
always affirm for certain what is really 
good or bad; and becauſe in many ca- 
| | les, 
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ſes, a thing wrong in itſelf, may on ac- 
count of the circumſtances attending it, 
be entirely innocent in the doer. But 
theſe caſes do not belong to the preſent 
conſideration, I am here to ſuppoſe the 
thing ill, and the actor culpable: yet 
ſtill it ſhould be remembered that we 
know too little of the inward ſtate and 
diſpoſition of the man, to determine pre- 
ciſely in what degree he is to be cenſured 
or excuſed. Different men labour under 
different degrees of moral infirmity; and 
therefore in that view of the matter, the 
very ſame actions will be differently eſtima- 
ted by the all · wiſe judge of things. It is plain 
we may err in our judgment of theſe mat- 
ters; and therefore we ſhould be reſerved 
and cautious : or if it could be ſuppoſed 
that the whole of things were open to us; 
that we knew how human infirmity 
might g0; and, by reflecting on our own 
weakneſſes, were thoroughly appriſed of 
other men's: even in this caſe it would 
become us to be as tender of others, as 
we are of ourſelves; and to compaſſionate 
their errors as readily as we excuſe our 
own. This 1s the leaſt which ought to 
be concluded from the ſenſe of our own 
moral infirmity, 

We 
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We ſhould learn, in the next place, by 
no actions of ours to lay temptations in 
the way of other men. We have con- 
ſidered, in ſome meaſure, the moral infir- 
mity of human nature. As this is a matter 
of the higheſt concern, and what every 
ſerious perſon muſt lament, it becomes us 
ſurely not to make too dangerous experi- 
ments upon it. To do this 1s like the ſet- 
ting fire to combuſtible matter; in which 
caſe, though the perſons more immedi- 
ately concerned may be the firſt and 
principal ſufferers, yet equal judges will 
lay no ſmall ſnare of blame on us: we 
ſhall become “ partakers in other mens 
« fins, when we command them by au- 
thority; encourage them by our counte- 
nance; or lead to them by our example. 

To advance a ſtep farther : the doc- 
trine conſidered is a ſtrong motive to en- 
gage us to uſe our beſt endeavours, to pre- 
ſerve men in their innocence, or to reclaim 
them from their ſins. Our condition, in 
the beſt view we can take of it, is danger- 
ous enough: the aſſaults made on our 
virtue are vigorous z and our powers of 
reſiſting them, are, God knows, feeble. 
All aſſiſtances therefore are neceſſary; and 
as men may be mutually ſerviceable to 

one 
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one another in this great affair, ſo it con- 
cerns them to embrace every opportunity 
of being ſo, See the direction which our 
apoſtle gives us in reference to this point; 
* exhort one another daily, whilſt it is 
&« called to-day, leſt any of you be hard- 
e ened through the deceitfulneſs of fin.” 
There are two conſiderations to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe of ſingular moment : the 
one, that our endeavouring to ſecure the 
virtue and innocence of our brethren, 1s 
doing the greateſt honour to religion ; the 
other, that it promotes the higheſt inter- 
eſt and happineſs of men. It is the beſt 
evidence we can poſſibly give of our own 
inward piety and benevolence; and if 
we are not affected by this conſideration, 
TI muſt confeſs, I know none others more 
likely to work on a {ſerious and generous 
-mind. 

Beſides what hath been nr obſerved, 
there are other matters of inſtruction in 
reference to ourſelves, which the doctrine 
before inſiſted on ſuggeſts to us. 

We ſhould learn from hence to be mo- 
deſt and humble; not to depend too 
much on our own abilities, nor to value 
ourſelves too highly on our own perfor- 


mances. We have ſcen already the in- 
firm 
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firm condition of human nature; how 
little we are capable of doing by our own _ 
mere ſtrength; and conſequently, how 
much we ought to diſtruſt ourſelves. In 
ſome matters we are ignorant; if our du- 
ty lies open to us, yet the motives to dif- 
charge 1t are out of view; or, if thefe 
appear in full force, yet poſſibly we may 
not be ſo well acquaiunted with the ſe- 
veral means which facilitate duty by pre- 
paring the way to it; or, if all theſe 
things are known, yet it may happen, 
that we are heedleſs and inattentive, un- 
apt to reflect, and to bring forth our ha- 
bitual knowledge upon emergent. occa- 
ſions: and after all, how fortunate ſoe- 
ver we may prove as to the foregoing 
particulars, we frequently want that vi- 
gour of mind, and firmneſs of reſolution 
which is neceſſary to carry us through 
with honour. The reſult is plainly this; 
we ſhould live in a conſtant dependence 
on the all- good Being, and implore his aſ- 
ſiſtance in proportion to our want of it. 
There is one thing farther to be obſerved 
here; namely, when we perform any 
thing well, we ought not to claim the 
nonour of it to ourſelves, but aſcribe it 
(where it is moſt juſtly due) to that mer- 
7 ciful 
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ciful Being who aſſiſted us in performing 
it. This follows directly from what was 
juſt before obſerved : for if we labour 
under ſuch moral imperfections as makes 
the Divine Aſſiſtance neceſſary, then the 
ſucceſs we meet with in our ſpiritual af. 
fairs, muſt be owing not fo much to our- 
{elves as God: and if to act without a 
dependence on the ſupreme Being is juſt- 
ly to be eſteemed raſnneſs, to value our- 
ſelves too highly on the excellency of our 
performances is inſolence. 

We may remark farther, that as the 
imperfection of our preſent ſtate is 
an argument for our humility, ſo is it 
likewiſe a proper conſideration to en- 
force on us a double watchfulnefs and 
diligence. Were our condition ſuch as 
rendered us ſecure againſt all affaults, 
ſomething might be ſaid in exeuſe for our 
negligence ; or rather, on ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition, all the care we might take were 
needleſs. But ſince we are ſurrounded 
by numberleſs temptations, and yet ſo 
weakly fortified within, we muſt make 
up by diligence what is wanting in 
ſtrength, and keep the enemy at as great 
a diſtance as poſſible. The chriſtian 


courſe is reſembled to a warfare, in which 
art 
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art ſupplies the room of force, and the 
conqueſt depends as much on the activity 
as the ſtrength of the warrior. It be- 
comes us therefore to take the meaſures 
of our conduct from hence; and to pur- 
ſue the great affairs of eternity with the 
ſame prudent zeal as others do a tempo- 
ral conqueſt, and a fading crown of 
glory. 

I would obſerve in the laſt place, the 
great expediency of ſelf-demial. Our 
moral imperfection, we have ſeen, is 
founded in the force of temptations, 


the ſtrength of our appetites, and our 


weakneſs in reſiſting them. All methods 
therefore muſt be exceedingly proper, 
which may ſerve either to keep tempta- 
tions at at a diſtance, or to abate the 
force of our inward deſires, or to improve 
our moral powers. Now the expedi- 
ent propoſed is of the higheſt moment 
in the preſent caſe, as it ſerves all theſe 
ends alike, and is not confined to any 
one particular, excluſive of the reſt. 
Thus, as to the former: whilſt the me- 
thod propoſed implies not only our keep- 
ing within the bounds of duty, but our 
retiring at as great diſtance as poſſible 
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and abſtaining from things even in 


themſelves innocent; ; if it does not en- 


tirely deſtroy temptations, it keeps us out 


of the way of them: and, without queſ- 
tion, in all caſes where the victory may 
be doubtful, we are concerned as much 
as poſſible to decline the combat. 
Nor is this all: ſuppoſing we ſhould 
notwithſtanding be aſſaulted (and this we 
can hardly avoid, on all occaſions, whilſt 
ſurrounded by ſo many engaging objects) 


yet the temptations. themſelves will have 
leſs influence on us, whilſt our deſires are 
kept under rule. We ſhould conſider 
ſelf-denial as a courſe of diſcipline ; not 


intended to grieve and afflict us, but to 


train us up to virtue; to keep our appe- 
tites and paſſions low; and to give reaſon 
the more abſolute command over them. 


A little experience will convince us of 
what importance the exerciſe of ſelf- de- 
nial is to render us in a proper degree 
indifferent to thoſe objects of ſenſe, which 
are apt to have the greateſt influence up- 
on us. 

This exerciſe will likewiſe conduce 
to improve our moral powers: it will 
give room for the advancement of our 


reaſon; it will enlarge our knowledge, 
both 
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both of duty and motives; and render us 
more quick in the diſcernment of proper 
means: it will habituate us to atten- 
tion, and, thus make the moſt irk- 
ſome part of our intellectual conduct 
pleaſant. Laſtly, it will ſtrengthen our 
reſolution by weakening diſcouragements, 
or keeping them out of view. | 

To conclude : Notwithſtanding the in- 
firmities we labour under, there 1s no oc- 
caſion to deſpair : the wiſe virgins, though 
they © ſlumbered and ſlept,” were yet a- 
wakened by the mercy of Providence: 
the ſame Providence watches over us for 
good, being equally tender of us; and 
therefore, if we purſue carefully thoſe 
important inſtructions. which the ſenſe of 
our infirmity ſuggeſts to us, “ our la- 
bour will not be in vain,” but © the 
< ſtrength of the Almighty will be made 
perfect in our weakneſs.” 
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SERMON XIV. 


THE DUTY OF AN INOFFENSIVE 
CONDUCT. 


1 CORINTHIANS x. 32. 


Give none offence. 


HIS precept muſt be underſtood 
with ſome limitation ; for - though 

there are many things which a wiſe man 
would facrifice to peace, there are ſome 
which a good man cannot. The rights 
ot conſcience are ſacred, and the obliga- 
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tions of religion inviolable; and whilſt 
a chriſtian ſtedfaſtly reſolves at all times 
to keep them ſo, it is not poſſible but he 
mult give offence to ſome. The bright- 
eſt pattern of inoffenſive meekneſs, Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf, with all his gentleneſs of 
temper and prudence of conduct, could 
not © hive peaceably with all men.” His 
fidelity to his Father's cauſe, and the in- 
tereſts of truth and righteouſneſs expoſed 
him to a torrent of enyy, and brought 
- upon him all the malignity and malice of 
the Jewiſh prieſts and rulers, who took 
oreat offence at the teſtimony he bore 
| againſt the iniquity of their conduct. 
When peace with men ſtands in com- 
petition with our duty to God, we ſhould 
not be afraid of giving them offence. 
This is an adjudged caſe, a plain deter- 
mined point; that © we ought to pleaſe 
God rather than man,” or chuſe to offend 
man rather than God, when we are fo 
unhappy as to be in ſuch a ſituation, 
wherein the offending one of them is un- 
avoidable. Theſe circumſtances the a- 
oſtles were in, when they were charged 
5 the Sanhedrim never more “ to preach 
or teach in the name of Jefus.” To 


comply with this command would 05 
0 een 
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been a great offence to God; not to com- 
ply, a great offence to man. But they 
made no difficulty of the alternative; 
being determined at once to obey God 
rather than man; wherein they have laid 
down a rule for us to act by in all like 
caſes. | 

Nay, in ſuch a caſe, we ſhould not 
only be conſtant to riſk the diſpleaſure of 
men, but to ſuffer the utmoſt efforts of 
their malice, rather than deliberately of- 
fend the God that made us, as Joſeph 
was, who dared to diſobey the wicked 
command of his miſtreſs; and the three 
children, that of Nebuchadnezzar. And 
to this principle the martyrs conſtantly 
adhered, and choſe to endure the greateſt 
ſufferings rather than violate their conſci- 
ence, and to renounce their lives rather 
than their religion. 

And not only the honour of God but 
the rights of conſcience muſt be main- 
tained as ſacred in oppoſition to all that 
would invade them, however it may of- 
tend them. By the rights of conſcience - 
| 1 mean, that power which God and na- 
ture have given to every man, to act and 
think in all matters that concern religion, 
not according to the authoritative decrees 
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and deciſions of men, but according to 


ſpirit (which is ever the offspring of ſu- 
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the dictates and determinations of his own 
conſcience, reaſon, and judgment. Con- 
ſcience is not to be controuled by any 
human authority. The very attempt to 
controul it is inſolent and impious. It is 
flying in the face of the Almighty and 
counteracting his own work; who hath 
given to conſcience this inviolable prero- 
gative, to be uncontroulable by any thing 
but his own Almighty Power. 

As nothing is more glorious than to 
ſuffer perſecution in the cauſe of God and 
conſcience, ſo nothing is more wicked 
than to excite it. Nor is it leſs ridicu- 
lous than it is impious. Methods of vio- 
lence are a fooliſh way of confuting an 
error, as if cruelty were the parent of 
truth, corporeal puniſhment the cure of 
mental infirmities, and a man's mind 
could be enlightened by the flames that 
conſume his body. Wherever we {ee 
then any marks of ſuch a perſecuting 


perſtition and bigotry, as they are of 
pride and ignorance) we ſhould readily 
oppoſe it; and dare to be advocates for 
the ſacred rights of conſcience wherever 


we fee them arrogantly trampled upon, 
: {9 however 


T 
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however we may incur the diſpleaſure of 
men thereby. For herein we are adve- 
cates for God, for his own wiſdom and 
workmanſhip; and for that which is the 
very foundation of all ſincere and accept- 
able religion; which would be entirely 
at an end if the conſciences of men were 
to be dictated to, domineered over, and 
trampled upon, by the arrogance and ſu- 
perſtition of their fellow-creatures, as 


liable to miſtake and error as other men. 


Nor are the perverſe and unreaſonable 
humours of men to be always ſubmitted 


to for fear of giving offence, Where 


religion and conſcience are out of the 
caſe, there ought indeed to be great con- 
deſcenſion and compliance for the fake of 
peace: nor would it be either wiſe or 
charitable to provoke a man of a perverſe 
ſpirit by a ſtiff oppoſition in little things, 
even where fact and truth may be againſt 
him; which might probably kindle thoſe 
flames of contention which we ſhould af- 
terward find extremely difficult to extin- 
guiſh. * For Solomon's obſervation is ve- 
ry juſt, & that the beginning of ſtrife is 
* as when one letteth out water ;” and 
the advice he gives us thereupon is ex- 
ceedingly wiſe ; © therefore leave off con- 
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ce tention before it be meddled with.“ 
But ſtil] I ſee no obligation a man is un- 
der to ſuffer his reaſon to be always con- 
trouled, and his underſtanding to be in- 
fulted, by a proud and petulant humour, 
The truth (eſpecially if it be very plain 
and important) ought to be ſometimes aſ- 
ſerted, ſtrongly proved, .and cloſely urg- 
ed; and the vanity and 1gnorance of the 
conceited humouriſt mortified and ex- 
poſed. This we ſometimes owe to the 
cauſe of truth and common juſtice. 

Nor ought an uncharitable and ſuper- 
ſtitious ſpirit to be always indulged by 
our abſtaining from things in their own : 
nature innocent and indifferent, purely 
becauſe ſome perſons of that caſt are 
pleaſed to cenſure and take offence at 
them : I mean provided thoſe things give 
no real offence, by becoming the occaſion 
of ſin to others. There is no reaſon and 
no end in being very ſolicitous to pleaſe 
thoſe who are diſpleaſed without reaſon, 
If perſons will take offence where none 
is really given, it is their own fault. It 
is they that violate the precept in the 
text, for to take offence unreaſonably 
is to give It, 
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It is lawful ſometimes to give offence 
to others for the ſake of their good; that 
is, when the good we are able to do 
them cannot be done without it. This 


eſpecially takes place in caſe of reproof; 


where a perſon's intereſt and wiſdom ren- 
der him capable of giving it, and his fta- 
tion and character make it his duty ſo to 
do. 

This, it muſt be owned, is a very nice 
and delicate affair: for reproof may be 
given by ſome perſons in ſuch a manner 
as to adminiſter juſt cauſe of offence; 
wliereby, whatever views they had there- 
in, they really do more harm than good. 
For inſtance, when a perſon takes upon 
him this office, for which he hath neither 
intereſt, nor authority, nor wiſdom to 
qualify him: or when the reproof is ſo 
ſevere, and the ground of it ſo trifling, 
that it plainly appears to proceed from 


pique or pride in the perſon that gives it, 


rather than from any fault in him that 
receives it. But if a perſon be authoriz- 
ed to give reproof, is capable of it, and 
is ſenſible of the neceſſity of it for the 
advantage of him to whom it is addreſſed, 
ſuch a one ought not to be deterred from 
giving it on proper occaſions, through 
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fear of giving offence. A parent would 
tie up his hands from doing many things 


for the good and benefit of his children, 
were he always to act upon this principle, 
never to do any thing which may grieve 
or diſpleaſe them. The ſame maxim 
(which is not founded on meekneſs but 


exceſſive tenderneſs or timidity) would 


deprive ſome of our beſt friends of an 
opportunity of doing us the moſt ſignal 
ſervice; and indeed is a quality which 
one would not wiſh for in a friend; and 
is ſeldom found in a real one. 

Nor ſhould we be afraid of giving a 
private offence when it is neceſſary to 
the public good. Otherwiſe magiſtrates 
would not be faithful to their truſt; nor 
could penal laws be executed, nor crimi- 
nals detected; who doubtleſs are very 
much offended and diſpleaſed with thoſe 
who are the inſtruments of bringing them 
to juſtice. | 16 

We ſhould not be too ſcrupulous of 
giving offence in juſtifying an injured 
character, or in vindicating the honour 
and reputation of an abſent perſon, when 
aſperſed or abuſed by the petulance of 


an unbridled or malicious tongue. For 


this 
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this is nothing but common juſtice due 
to injured innocence; and what huma- 
nity dictates. And ſurely they who are 
unreaſonably ſevere on the characters of 
others, can with no face of reaſon reſent 
a juſt and ſeaſonable animadverſion upon 
their own; or be offended with us for 
telling them a plain truth to their face, 
who are guilty of a much greater inde- 
corum, in reporting perhaps a notorious 
falſhood of others behind their back. 

Laſtly; When the honour, intereſt 
and credit of religion are manifeſtly con- 
cerned, they ought not to be meanly 
. proſtituted for the ſake of peace; but 
defended with a force of reaſon and re- 
monſtrance becoming the importance of 
the ſubject, whatever diminution it may 
be to our own character in the eſteem of 
the perſons we oppoſe. 

Theſe are ſome of thoſe reſtricti- 
ons and limitations with which the pre- 
cept in the text muſt be taken and 
guarded, iH2s | 

Let us now conſider the proper lati- 
tude and extent of it, in a few particulars 
wherein men are moſt apt to forget it. 

Firſt; We ſhould take care we do not 
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give needleſs offence to others in mat- 
ters of opinion: eſpecially in ſubjects 
of mere ſpeculation; which are common- 
ly not of importance enough for a wiſe 
man to ſpend his zeal upon, much leſs 
to loſe his temper for. And yet ſo it of- 
ten happens, that things of the ſmalleſt 
moment are zealouſly defended as eſſen- 
tially neceſſary, whilſt matters of the 
higheſt concern are neglected as indif- 
ferent. | 

To prevent giving offence in matters 
of opinion, let us often think with our- 
{elves thus: It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


c that how much ſoever others differ 


from us, they have the ſame zeal and 
& fondneſs for their ſentiments as we have 
for our own; and are no leſs aſſured 
< that the truth lies on their ſide than we 
are that it lies on ours. To ſay, it is 


<« their ignorance and obſtinacy that they 


do not think as we do, is great weak- 
* neſs; becauſe for the ſame reaſon they 
„may ſay, it is our ignorance and obſti- 
* nacy that we do not think as they do. 
„ Whereas the true reaſon why we do 
* not ſee things in the ſame light is, be- 
* cauſe we ſee with different eyes and 
| through 
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« through a different medium. To brand 


% others with hereſy or ſchiſm becauſe 


ce they do not come up to our ſtandard - 


jn any particular modes of faith or 
* worſhip, is the characteriſtic of a little, 
* narrow, proud ſpirit. It ſavours too 


much of youthful heat or confidence, 


* and goes off in proportion as we ad- 
% vuvance in wiſdom, virtue, and ſelf- 
* acquaintance. It is indeed genuine 
* bigotry; the true offspring of 1gno- 
* rance and pride united; which we 
clearly ſee hath been the ſource of the 
<« oreateſt offence and miſchief to the 
* church of Chriſt in all ages. What 
e follows then, but that we be content 
* that others differ from us as much as 
they pleaſe? All we defire is, that we 
© may be permitted to differ as much 
from them in peace and charity.” 

In like manner we ſhould take care 
how we give juſt offence to weak chriſti- 
ans in matters of practice. If any parti- 
cular practice of ours be a means of 
drawing others into fin, or encouraging 
them to act contrary to their own con- 
ſciences, it is no longer an indifferent 
thing whether we continue in it or not. 
Though it be in itſelf indifferent, yet.if 
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it gives real offence to weak and ſcrupu- 
lous conſciences, bat is a good reaſon 
why it ought to be diſcontinued. This 


is a rule the apoſtle hath often laid down 


in this caſe, and by which he was deter- 
mined to form his own conduct. If,“ 
ſays he, © the eating meat make my bro- 
* ther to offend, I will eat no more meat 
c whilſt the world ſtands, leſt I make 


my brother to offend.” 


We ſhould likewiſe take care not to 
give offence in our diſcourſe or conver- 
{ation with others. To which end we 
ſhould avoid all needleſs and poſitive 


contradiction; which is commonly dif- 


guſting, eſpecially when it appears to 
proceed from pride and affectation; and 
{ſometimes is the beginning of much un- 
charitable contention. As we often find: 
that they who are moſt ready to contra- 


dict are moſt impatient of contradiction, 


ſo in general we may obſerve, that they 
who are moſt apt to give offence are leaſt 
able to bear it. Not that we are bound 
to indulge the caprice of every conceited 
humouriſt ; but it will be often found 
the wiſeſt way to let ſuch have their hu- 
mour, rather than by a ſtiff oppoſition to 


inflame them. A prudent, peaceable, 
and 
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and inoffenſive chriſtian will do what he 
can to render himſelf agreeable in all 
companies, and procure the eſteem of 


men by all obliging compliances, con- 
ſiſtent with the reſtrictions J have before 


mentioned, | 

Again; We ſhould take care to give 
no juſt offence in our way of commerce 
or dealings with men; either by exaction 


and oppreſſion ; or by rigorous and exor- 


bitant claims, beyond rhe rules of equity 
and mercy, where there is but ſmall abi- 
lity to anſwer them. This the prophet 
calls © grinding the face of the poor :” 
or by methods of fraud, in order to ſecure 


a profit to ourſelves by the loſs and da- 


mage of another; or by taking advan- 
tage of his ignorance to over-reach and 
deceive him. For there is but little dif- 
ference in the eye of God and of conſci- 
ence, where we injuriouſly deprive a man 
of his property by fraud or by force. 
The injuſtice in the former caſe is equal 
to that in the latter, though the villainy 
appear not ſo flagrant in the eye of the 
world. : 
Theſe things cannot fail to give great 
offence, and that very juſtly; and eſpe- 


cially when practiſed by thoſe who profeſs 
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to be governed, all the while, by the 
ſtricteſt principles of chriſtianity. The 
only general rule applicable to all parti- 
cular caſes of this nature, in order to a- 
void giving juſt offence to any, is that 
which our Saviour hath laid down for us, 
and by which he requires every chriſtian 
to direct his conduct, namely, © to do to o- 
te thers that which, upon a change of 
* circumſtances, we ſhould judge reaſona- 
«© ble that others ſhould do to us. That 
*“ 1s, to put ourſelves into another's place, 
and to do nothing to him but what in 
* that caſe we ſhould be willing to re- 
<< ceive from him.” 

Farther; We ſhould take care not to 
give offence to others by our temper. 
Particularly we ſhould guard againſt a 
vain and oſtentatious temper ; which 
prompts a man to make himſelf the fre- 


quent ſubject of his own diſcourſe, to 


hint at his own excellencies, and to poſ- 
ſeſs others with a high idea of whatever 
he values himſelf moſt upon. It is eaſy 
to obſerve how hard ſuch perſons will la- 
bour and beg, in an oblique way, for a 
little incenſe to their own vanity; which 


if they cannot obtain from others, they 


ſeldom fail of ſetting them an 9 
: y 
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by ſprinkling it themſelves. This tem- 
per if it prevails, is offenſive 1 
But not near ſo bad as 

A rigid, cenſorious, and detracting 
ſpirit; which often proceeds from the 
ſame original as the other, ſecret pride 
and exceſſive ſelf- love. Such men ſeek 
to raiſe their own reputation for wiſdom, 
wit or piety on the ruins of another man's: 
and ſenſible that their character will make 
but a poor figure in the midſt of others 
that outſhine it, eclipſe them to make 
their own conſpicuous; hoping to ap- 
pear more 1lluſtrious in proportion as 
they make others appear leſs ſo. 

A paſſionate and revengeful temper is al- 
ſo a very offenſive one. And not only ſo, 
but a moſt miſchievous and hurtful one ; 
and the fartheſt from the true chriſtian 
temper of any whatſoever. This gives 
very juſt and univerſal offence, And ſo 
does 

An arbitrary, over-bearing, and impe- 
tuous temper ; which tyrannizes over in- 
cenuous modeſty, and thinks to carry all 
before it by mere dint of noiſe and confi- 
dence. And, 

Laſtly ; A mercenary and ſelfiſh tem- 
per; which ſhews a little, narrow, con- 
tracteg 
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tracted heart, wrapped up in itſelf, and 
ſhut faſt to all the world beſide! whereas 
the heart of a good man 1s open and ge- 
nerous, dilated with univerſal benevo- 
lence, and longs to diffuſe Joy 1 glad- 
neſs all around it. 

Such diſpoſitions as theſe are univer- 
ſally odious and offenſive, and lead to 
actions that are much more ſo; and there- 
fore ought carefully to be guarded againſt 
and avoided by every one that would 
< keep his conſcience void of offence to- 
wards all men.“ 

T add; We ſhould take care to give 
no offence to others by the abuſe of thoſe 
talents which we enjoy more than they. 
If we have more health, underſtanding, 
and learning, better parts, and a better 
eſtate than others, and grow vain and ar- 
rogant, ſelf-ſufficient and capricious on 
account of theſe, and under-value and 
deſpiſe others merely for the want of 
them; this gives juſt and great offence, 
and ſhews that we are very unworthy of 
the talents we thus abuſe. 

Laſtly ; we ſhould take care how we 
give offence in any of thoſe. ſeveral rela- 
tions in life wherein Providence hath 


7 us, whether they be ſuperior or 
inferior 
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inferior ones; an d by a conſcien tiousre- 
gard to the duties and obligations of our 
reſpective characters ſeek at once to con- 
ciliate the favour of men, and ſecure the 
bleſſing of God, which he hath pronoun- 
ced on thoſe that © ſtudy the things which | 
make for peace.” 

Having thus explained the nature of 
the duty enjoined in the text, I ſhall 
conclude by urging the practice of it 
from two conſiderations. 

The firſt is from the example of our 
great Lord and Maſter Jeſus Chriſt: 
which is not only our greateſt motive to 
it (for as his diſciples we profeſs to imi- 
tate him) but at the ſame time will be 
our beſt direction in the practice of it. 
In his life and temper we fee it ſhine in 
all its perfection; and under all thoſe due 
reſtrictions before- mentioned. He was 
not aſhamed to maintain the cauſe of 
God and truth at the expence of his own 
peace and fame; nor afraid to oppoſe 
and reprove the proud prieſts and bigot- 
ted phariſees, though he knew he ſhould 
give them offence and incur their hatred 
by lo doing. Here he ſhewed the cou- 
rage of a lion; but in other caſes all the 
meckneſs of a lamb: and hath taught us 


by 
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by his example to temper the wiſdom of 
the ſerpent with the innocence of the 
dove, without the venom of the one, or 
the weakneſs of the other. 

And have we no ambition to be 
like our Divine Maſter, in his wiſe 
temper and conduct ? Shall we be for 
ever imitating the follies and foibles of 
weak deluded men, which will lead us 
wrong, and never regard that perfe& 
pattern which we know will lead us right? 
Is this wiſe or reaſonable? When he ſo 
often calls us to imitate him, calls us 
with the voice of a friend, and the com- 
paſſion of a Saviour, ſhall we not give 
him this teſtimony of the love we fo of- 
ten profeſs to bear him ? 

When we ſee others acting contrary 
to the life and temper of Jeſus, and 
we find ourſelves inclined to imitate them, 
let us conceive him ſaying to us as he 
once did to Peter, What is that to thee ? 
© follow thou me.“ | 

Let us alfo conſider that he who makes 
no conſcience of offending men, will 
make no conſcience of offending God. 
Nay, herein he actually does offend him. 
A juſt occaſion of offence given to them, 


is 2 real offence offered to him: becauſe 
it 
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it is a wilful violation of his laws which in 
the moſt expreſs manner have forbidden it. 
« To keep a conſcience void of offence 
* towards God, we muſt keep one void 
of offence towards man.” And this is 
the only way to grow in favour with both. 
To conclude; This character of a 
chriſtian is ſo frequently recommended in 
the goſpel of Chriſt, ſo ſignally exempli- 
fied in the life of Chriſt, contributes ſo 
much to our preſent peace and future 
hopes, and is in itſelf ſo excellent and 
beneficial, and withall ſo eaſily attained. 
by the help of a little common care and 
circumſpection, that nothing but an ig- 
norance of, or inattention to theſe things, 
can be the reaſon that ſo little ſtreſs is 
laid upon it in proportion to its great im- 
portance. As we deſire then to be conſiſt- 
ent chriſtians, let us, in obedience to the 
precept in the text, © give none offence.” - 
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SERMON XV. 


THE INCURABLENESS OF SUPER= 
STITION. + 


Mican iv. 5. 


All people will walk, every one in tbe name 
of his God. 


HAT there is but one God, the 
Creator, Preſerver, and Governor 

of all things, is not only the conſtant 
doctrine of divine revelation, but evident- 
ly demonſtrable by the principles of rea- 
lon; and yet nothing was leſs perceived 
| ; and 
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and en ec than this important 
truth, for a long period of many ages, 
throughout almoſt all the ſeveral king- 
doms of the earth. Even thoſe who were 
molt learned and polite had not attained 
to this Knowledge of the one God, and 
whatſoever improvements they made in 
other reſpects, here they continued mere 
Barbarians, as rude and uninformed as 
thoſe who were the moſt ſavage and un- 
cultivated. The ſacred writers inform 


us of the many idols of the ancient na- 


tions; each country and city having a 


ſeparate, local, and tutelary deity of their 
own, without calling i in queſtion the di- 
vinity of the gods that were acknowledg- 


ed and adored by others. Under the 


Egyptian, Aſſyrian, and Babyloniſh mo- 
narchies, the ſame principle of polytheiſm 
prevailed, and the moſt irrational and ab- 
ſurd rites were practiſed in honour of the 
gods they had conſecrated. The wiſdom 
of the Greeks was not ſufficient to cure 
them of this folly; and though the Ro- 
mans conquered the world, they were 
themſelves abject ſlaves to. this ſuperſti- 
tion, and held by their prejudices in bon- 
dage to the meaneſt and moſt impious 
idolatries. And ſo obſtinate was their 

adherence 
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adherence to the corruptions and errors 


they had eſpouſed, that it evidently 
appeared to be beyond the reach of all 
ordinary. methods ever to recover them 
from it; being proof againſt all convic- 
tion and reaſon, and treating the very 
attempt to unſettle them as to their opi- 
nions, and diſſuade them from the rites 
they had been accuſtomed to, as an in- 
{tance of the moſt offenſive and criminal 

impiety. | 
Nor was their zeal in the leaſt dimi- 
niſhed, though the gods they worſhipped 
had the moſt infamous characters, and 
often demanded from them ſacrifices, 
which the diCtates of nature and honour 
forbad them to offer up to them, Had 
their ſeveral deities been eſteemed by 
them as benevolent, friendly beings, de- 
lighting in virtue, and acting as the pa- 
trons and guardians of it; concerned for 
the welfare of mankind, and always rea- 
dy to promote it; this would have ſeem- 
ed ſome juſtification of their conduct, and 
rationally accounted in ſome meaſure for 
the warmth they expreſſed in the de- 
| fence of them, and for the honours and 
adorations that were paid them. But 
it is really at firſt appearance aſtoniſhing 
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to conſider, that beings confeſſed to be 
of the moſt cruel, revengeful, caprici- 


ous, proud, lewd, diſhoneſt diſpoſiti- 
ons, and ſtained with all the vices of 
human nature, ſhould ever be put in- 


to the number of deities; or be looked 


on and acknowledged as objects of reli- 
gious adoration; or that any ſhould ever 
have imagined, that the murder of in- 
fants and children, the ſacrifice of men, 
the proſtitution of their wives and daugh- 
ters, and other like enormities and crimes, 
could poſſibly be the methods of worſhip 
rational in themſelves, and agreeable to 
the nature of things; or that they could 
ever be demanded by, and acceptable to 
Superior Beings, when they could not 
but be the abhorrence of all that had any 
thing of humanity, tenderneſs, honour 
or virtue, amongſt the children of men. 
And yet ſuch was the fanatical zeal for 


theſe infamous deities, and the abſurd and 


monſtrous worſhip that was paid them, 
that they not only acknowledged their 
divinity themſelves, and practiſed theſe 
enormities in honour of them, ſupport- 
ing them by public eſtabliſhment and 
laws, and rendering it capitally penal to 
introduce other deities, and other rites of 


worſhipping 
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worſhipping them; but endeavoured by 
all the methods of authority, worldly ad- 
vantages, artful perſuaſions, fraud and 


violence, to propagate the worſhip of 
them amongſt others, to proſelyte them 


to theſe foul idolatries, and to extimguiſh 
from amongſt. mankind all better ſenti- 
ments of Deity, and all other forms of 
religion that were humane, pure, and 
worthy of the nature of God and man. 
In like manner, we find in the moſt anci- 
ent times that the Moabites drew in the 
people of God to ſacrifice to Baal Peor. The 
Jewiſh kings, who had forſaken Jehovah 
their God, and were perverted to the 1do- 
latries of the nations around them, em- 
ployed all their power to corrupt their 
people, and perſecuted and murdered his 
prophets for their ſtedfaſt adherence to 
him and his inſtitutions. 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
gave full proof of the fiery warmth of 


his zeal, by peremptorily decreeing; 


* Whoſoever falleth not down and wor- 
* jhippeth the golden image, ſhall the 
* ſame moment be caſt into the midſt of 
* a burning fiery furnance;“ and in the 
rage of his anger thus imperiouſly de- 
mands, in the lordly tone of a royal fu- 

| rious 
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* and Abednego, do ye not ſerve my 
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rious perſecutor, © O Shadrach, Meſhach; 


* gods, nor worſhip the golden image, 
* which IT have ſet up?” and upon their 
preſuming to anſwer; We will not 
e ſerve thy gods, nor worſhip thy golden 
* image,” inſtantly orders them, as the 
puniſhment of their contumacy, to be 
committed to the flames. 
The Macedonian princes that reigned 
over Aſia, though moſt of them ſome of 
the worſt of men, yet were great bigots 
to their gods and ſuperſtitions, hated the 
Jewiſh nation, and vowed their deſtructi- 
on, becauſe the object and rites of their 
religion were different from their own. 
After the chriſtian religion had been 
introduced into the world, and by the 
oreat prevalence and ſpread of it, was 
tound to be prejudicial to the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the Roman empire, the pro- 


feſſion of chriſtianity was made a capital 


offence; chriſtians were condemned as 
impious and atheiſts, without trial or li- 
berty of defence, merely for their refuſal 
of that worſhip to the gods; which their 
religion cenſured as an execrable ſuper- 
ſtition; and the moſt exquiſite puniſh- 


ments were inflicted on them for their con- 
ſtancy 
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ſtancy in profeſſing the faith of Jeſus, 
and adhering to the worſhip of the true 
God, who alone was forbidden to be 
worſhipped, whilſt every thing elſe was 
allowed to receive adoration. | 

I might here mention, that though 
Mahometaniſm was evidently the inven- 
tion of an impoſtor, and is in its nature 
a mixture of abſurdity and fable, yet it 
no ſooner found reception amongſt that 
barbarous and ignorant people who firſt 
embraced it, but it inſpired them with a 
ſanguinary zeal to propagate it, and drew 
the ſword as the moſt ſpeedy and effectu- 
al, method of making converts, and gain- 
ing over mankind to the acknowledg- 
ment and profeſſion of it. 

But to leave all other inſtances, the 
truth of the obſervation in the text 1s 
confirmed, in the moſt remarkable man- 
ner, by the obſtinate and incurable ſu- 
perſtitions of the Romiſn church. To 
differ in any point from the eſtabliſhed 
doctrine, is with: her unpardonable here- 
iy, and a crime not to be expiated but 
by blood. To diſſent from her modes 
ot worſhip, though ſcandalouſly corrupt, 
childiſh and wicked, is in her account a 
ichiſm that excludes from all friendſhip 
Vor, IV. O with 
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with men, and cuts off from the ſalva- 
tion of God. And ſo obſtinate is the at- 
tachment of thoſe in her communion to 
the idolatries ſhe hath eſtabliſhed, under 
theſe apprehenſions, that they dread no- 
thing more than conviction, and flee from 
all the means of it as infectious and peſti- 
lential. And as they will have no other 
religion themſelves, they will allow none 
to have a different religion from their 
own; and ſuch as have, are the objects 
of their hatred and malice, they envy. 
them their very lives, and are always 
prepared by principle and diſpoſition to 
extirpate them out of the world, and 
want nothing but the power to accom- 
pliſh it. Thus we ſee that bigotry 1s the 
conſtant attendant. of all falſe religions, 
and that there is nothing to which men 
are more obſtinately attached than to 
the gods which their imaginations and 
ſuperſtitions have created, and the errors 
in religious principles and practice they 
have been once perſuaded to ſubmit to. 
All people will walk, every one in the 
name of his god.“ 

Let us now enquire into the reaſons 
of this ſurpriſing fact, and how this ge- 
' neral adherence of mankind to falſe ob- 
jects and modes of worſhip is to be ac- 
counted for. | And 
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And here we may lay it down as a ge- 
neral and certain rule, that as ignorance 
is the parent of ſuperſtition, ſo it is the 
great guardian and ſecurity of it, It 
comes in, and lives, and proſpers by it. 
To this cauſe the apoſtle aſſigns the errors 
of the gentile world with reſpect to God, 
and the corruptions of religion that uni- 
verſally prevailed amongſt them. Their 
< fooliſh heart was darkened, and there- 
fore they became vain in their imagi- 
* nations;” and though they had ſome 
notion of God, yet © they glorified him 
* nor as God, but changed the glory of 
ce the incorruptible God into images 
% made like to corruptible men, and 
birds, and four-footed beaſts, and 
c creeping things.” And though many 
of thoſe who introduced the idolatries 
and ſuperſtitions of the nations, were 
crafty; deſigning, politic men; yet they 
had to do with a rude, uncultivated, un- 
informed and barbarous generation, eaſy 
to be deceived, and ready to ſubmit to 
all the preſcriptions of their leaders and 
governors, implicitly, and without the 
leaſt examination. In ſuch circumſtances 
were the ſuperſtitions of almoſt all na- 
tions introduced; of Egypt, Greece, pa- 
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gan Rome, the impoſture of Mahome- 
taniſm, and the corruptions of popiſh 


Rome; and by the fame powerful cauſe 


men have been conſtantly held in a ſtate 
of diſhonourable ſlavery to them ; upon 


. which account St. Paul calls the long 


period, in which theſe ſuperſtitions pre- 
vailed, the times of ignorance.” 

The generality of the world will not 
give themſelves leave to reflect, nor wil- 
lingly be at the pains and trouble of im- 
partial examination and ſtrict enquiry; 
eſpecially into fo abſtract, difficult, ab- 
ſtruſe and uncertain an affair as they im- 
agine that of religion to be. They are too 
deeply immerſed in the ſecular concerns 
of life, or too warmly engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of ſenſual gratifications and pleaſures, 
or have too prevailing an indifference to 
all ſubjects of a religious nature, ever to 
concern themſelves about it. And there- 
fore if they muſt have a religion, they 
would rather take it by truſt, and receive 
at a venture that which is ready prepared 
to their hands; and upon the ſame prin- 
ciple are againſt all innovations and 
changes, warmly contend for the things 
they have received from others, and 
without regarding whether they are right 
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or wrong, adhere to them themſelves, 
and are for enforcing them univerſally on 
others. Eſpecially 

If there hath been propagated an opi- 
nion of their divine original, and that 
theſe errors and ſuperſtitions have been 
introduced by gods, or men under the 
inſpiration of the gods, are ſuch as they 
have commanded and approved, and by 
any peculiar ſigns and manifeſtations 
have appeared in favour of; the venera- 
tion for them grows higher, the attach- 
ment to them more ſtrong, and all oppo- 
ſition to them 1s condemned as wicked- 
neſs and impiety. On this foundation 
the bigotry of the gentiles to their ſacred 
rites was built and ſupported, as they 
were taught to believe that they had 
their firſt riſe from ſome deity, or that 
the firſt inſtitutors of them had been fa- 
voured with divine communications, and 
particularly inſtructed in the myſteries of 
the religion they eſtabliſhed, and which 
they imagined were afterwards confirmed 
and improved, upon extraordinary occa- 
ſions, by immediate and ſpecial directions 
from above; and that therefore the chriſ- 
tlan religion, as different and contrary to 
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it, was to be looked on and treated as a 
very impious and execrable ſuperſtition. 
It is another prejudice in favour of 
them, if they can pretend to high anci- 
quity, and to have been derived down 
by a long ſucceſſion from former ages. 


This gives them a venerable air; cloaths 


them with dignity, - and makes eſpecially 


unthinking and weak minds look on them 


as grown facred and inviolable by years, 
and eſteem it a kind of ſacriledge to al- 
ter or remove them. This was the rea- 
ſoning of paganiſm, in vindication of its 
dominion over mankind, that it had been 


* held in perpetual uniform veneration, 


* which had never been infringed, but 
* rather increaſed by its long duration, 
„and that the ancients had always attri- 
* buted to their temples and ceremonies, 
YH ſacredneſs in proportion to their an- 
e tiquity.” 

And this prejudice is greatly ſtrength- 
ened, if beſides the claim of antiquity, 
they have been delivered down to them 
from their fore-fathers and anceſtors, as 


what their piety and wiſdom approved, 


and what they lived and died in the be- 
lief and practice of. To deviate from 


their inſtitutions is looked on as a kind 
of 
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of outrage committed on their memories 
and characters, as an high reflection on 
their knowledge and . prudence, and as 
the ſevereſt cenſure that can be paſſed on 
their condition, And therefore the very 
natural inſtint that men have to reve- 
rence and eſteem their anceſtors, and 
hope favourably of their ſtate after the 
preſent life, gives them a ſtrong biaſs in 
favour of their religious ſentiments and 
practices; which they look on and re- 
ceive as the moſt valuable part of their 
inheritance, and of which they will not 
ſuffer themſelves ever to be eaſily and 
willingly diſpoſſeſſed. And this was a 
conſideration of . great importance and 
weight with the ancient heathens, and 
what they ſtrongly inſiſted on: the gods, 
the ceremonies, the religion of their fore- 
fathers, were never to be departed from. 
If to this can be added the univerſal 
or general conſent of nations, kingdoms, 
of lawgivers and kings, the rich and great, 
the wile and learned, the prepoſeſſion will 
be ſtill proportionally more powerful, and 
the cure of it more difficult and impro- 
bable ; for the generality will not eaſily 
be brought to think, that national eſta- 
bliſhments are founded in falſhood and 
O 4 iniquity, 
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cation of the principles and cuſtoms of the 


iniquity, that the ſeveral conſtitutions of 
the world have been formed upon a plan 
of idolatry and impiety; that thoſe which 
have been eſteemed the moſt ſacred laws 
of all nations, have been only in ſupport 
of irreligion and vain ſuperſtition, and 
that what almoſt all mankind, of all ages, 
characters, ſtations and circumſtances have 
agreed in, can either be wrong in theory, 
or evil in practice. Hence this was urg- 
ed as a ſtrong argument againſt chriſti- 
anity, and thought an unanſwerable vindi- 


heathen world. We ſee,” ſays one of 
them, © throughout all empires, provin- 
« ces, and cities, that all have their ſe- 
« yeral national facred rites, and peculiar 
gods; and that the Romans adopted 
„ them all; and that therefore, though 
* to account for, and aſſign the origin of 
the gods, cannot be done with cer- 
e tainty, yet ſince all nations conſent in 
the belief and worſhip of them, I can 
« bear with no man, who, ſwoln with 
6 boldneſs, and I know not what irreli- 

« p10us prudence, endeavours to ſubvert 
* or weaken this ancient, uſeful and pro- 
« fitable religion.” 
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There is beſides all this, a pomp and 
ſplendor generally in all falſe religions, 
that is extremely captivating and plea- 
ſing, that catches men's attention, raiſes 
their admiration, and fecures their ap- 
probation and eſteem. Pure religion, un- 
adorned, in its native ſimplicity, without 
pomp and external ſolemnity, paſſes al- 
moſt unobſerved, or is looked upon with 
contempt; whilſt the eye is fixed, and 
the ear charmed by the coſtly decorations 
of ſuperſtition, and the numerous rites 
that are almoſt conſtantly employed in it. 
And here the ceremonies of paganiſm had 
almoſt every circumſtance of this kind to 
recommend it, ſtately temples, images 
and gifts of gold and ſilver, a ſplendid 
prieſthood, rich endowments, ſolemu 
muſic, vocal and inſtrumental; every 
thing to charm the ſenſes, and excite an 
ignorant and bigotted zeal in favour of 
it. It was no wonder then that this 
ſhould be an objection againſt primitive 
chriſtianity, “ Why hath it no altars, 
no temples, or images ?? Or that chriſ- 
tians themſelves ſnould be held in abhor- 
rence by men who were fond of theſe 
things, becauſe they deſpiſed the temples 
of the heathens, treated their gods with 

O 5 indignity, 
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indignity, derided their ſacred rites, and 
{lighted the honours of their prieſts. 

If under the prevalence of ſuperſtition 
and falſe religions, kingdoms and nations 
have been favoured with alf inſtances of 
worldly proſperity, with peace and plen- 
ty, with victory in their wars, and triumph 
over their enemies; this is farther looked 
on as a preſumption, that their objects of 
worſhip are real, and the religious rites 
they perform, ſuch as are grateful to 
them: eſpecially if their proſperity ſhould 
be conſequent upon ſome ſolemn ceremo- 
nies practiſed in honour of them, or ſome 
peculiar calamities ſhould be removed af- 
ter ſuperſtitions made uſe of to propitiate 
or appeaſe them. This will make ſuch 
impreſſions, to the advantage of the worſt 
kind of them, as will not be eaſily worn 
Out. 3 

Or, if after any ſuppoſed defect in, or 
appearing contempt of the uſual ſuper- 
ſtitions, or ſome temporary caſual inter- 
miſſion of them, any remarkable calami- 
ties have happened to fall out, either to 
the public, or to particular perſons who 
have been in a ſpecial manner chargea- 


ble with ſuch contempt of them; this 
| hath 
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hath greatly ſtrengthened the general cre- 


dulity, and heightned the veneration tor 
the Deities, by whoſe diſpleaſure theſe 
evils have been ſuppoſed to be inflicted. 
All the foregoing cauſes concur in the 
ſupport of ſuperſtition ; but the main and 
principal one, and without which all the 
forementioned would be in a great mea- 
ſure ineffectual, is, that all falſe religions 
are reconcileable with the paſſions and 
vices of men, indulge them in their fa- 
vourite luſts, and flatter them with me- 
thods of ſafety even in the habitual pur- 
ſuits of the moſt criminal gratifications. 
True religion repreſents the great Object 
of worſhip as a Being of infinite wiſdom 
and rectitude of nature, and as taking 
pleaſure in nothing but what reſembles 
himſelf; governing his rational creation 
by laws of the moſt perfect ſanctity, re- 
quiring from them an internal worſhip of 
the mind and conſcience, by the exerciſe 
of the moſt worthy affections, productive 
of the practice of the moſt ſubſtantiat 
virtues; as admitting no compenſations 
for men's wilful and habitual vices, nor 
allowing any thing in exchange for 
moral righteouſneſs; and as approving 
and accepting nothing but what par- 
O 6 takes 
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takes of his moral image and like- 
neſs; and therefore as condeſcending to 
no terms of peace and reconciliation to. 
mankind, without repentance, and thoſe 
ſacred fruits that are meet for it, the 
fruits of a new and chearful obedience 
for the future. This is the unalterable 
condition that ture religion preſcribes of 
reconciliation and acceptance with God; 
a condition not at all reliſhed by ſenſual 
men, which they cenſure as harſh and ſe- 
vere, againſt which all their paſſions and 
inclinations - reluctate, and render them 
ſtrongly and almoſt incurably- averſe. 
And therefore they are more open to the 
inſinuations of ſuperſtition, which teach- 
es how to be pious without virtue, how 
to be religious without repentance and 
amendment, to appeaſe the offended De- 
ity without reformation and a better life, 
and to ſecure his favour without any re- 
ſemblance to him in moral rectitude and 
perfection. The end ſuperſtition invari- 
ably purſues, is to deſtroy the obligations 
of all true godlineſs, and to ſubſtitute 
the ſhadow, the appearance, in the 
room of the ſubſtance; ſpeculation in- 
ſtead of practice; external forms inſtead 
of inward good diſpaſitions; bodily Op 
7 ces 
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ciſes for the ſteady practice of virtue; 
pomp and ceremony, in the place of a 
ſpiritual and true worſhip; outward atone- 
ments and ſatisfactions without any change 
of heart, or reformation of manners; in 
a word, any thing, every thing, to the 
excluſion of what is abſolutely important 
and neceſſary to the favour of God, and 
the true happineſs of mankind. And 
therefore it is impoſſible but that men 
muſt be prejudiced againſt true religion, 
juſt in proportion as they are in favour 
of their vices ; becauſe true religion will 
not bend to inclination, nor pay any 
compliment to the crimes of the rich and 
great, nor allow them any hope without 
reformation, nor intereſt in the protection 
and friendſhip of God, without being in 
their meaſure © holy as he is holy.” But 
ſuperſtition is ſure to charm them by 
complaiſance and ſubmiſſion, doth not 
rudely interrupt their pleaſures, doth not 
imperiouſly reſtrain their paſſions; kind- 
ly indulges their favourite inclinations, 
freely allows them to enter into all the 
liberties of the world, hath palliatives to 
calm the uneaſy ſuggeſtions of conſcience, 
and ſoft expedients to remove every 
_ troubleſome 
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troubleſome ſuggeſtion that may diſtreſs 
them. 

And finally, though the forementioned 
cauſes have greatly conſpired to promote 
the intereſt, and maintain the influence 

of ſuperſtition over mankind, yet ſtill 
there 1s another remaining, without the | 
concurrence of which it would often give 

way, and yield to the ſuperior power and 
ſtronger convictions of truth: namely, 
the ſecular - advantages ariſing from it, 
and its ſubſerviency to promote the views 
and ſchemes of crafty and intriguing po- 
liticians. 

Superſtition is a very vague, uncer- 
tain, and intricate thing, that hath no. 
fixed rules and principles to govern it, 
and 1s not to be carried on, with decency 
and ſucceſs, without numerous hands; 
nor the dignity of it to be maintained, 
nor the ends of it ſecured, unleſs it be 
made the intereſt of thoſe who are to ma- 
nage the ſprings of it, to play it off with 
advantage, and dextroufly to apply it, as 
times, circumſtances, and emergencies 
ſhall require. When high honours, large 
revenues and great immunities are annex- 
ed to the miniſters of it; when their per- 
ſons are declared ſacred, and their ſervi- 

| ces 
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ces and functions venerable and divine; 
this will not fail to induce men of ſecu- 
lar views and diſpoſitions readily to en- 
gage in them, to ſupport them with all 
their authority, and to uſe all the me- 
thods that art and ſubtilty can ſuggeſt to 
vindicate and maintain them. If they 
cannot approve them in their minds, as 
agreeable to the nature of true religion, 
they will approve them as lucrative and 
gainful, and when all their ſecular advan- 
tages depend on the continuance of them, 
they will themſelves treat all oppoſition 
to them as the moſt criminal impiety, and 
excite others by all their fears and terrors 
for the defence of them. They will find 
means to diſguiſe or degrade the dignity 
of truth itſelf, to obſcure the evidence of 
it, to keep it out of the view of the ge- 
nerality of mankind, or to render it con- 
temptible and odious. They will give to 
falſhood the honourable appearance of 
truth, cover over the moſt palpable ab- 
ſurdities with the ſacred dreſs of myſte- 
ries, and convert the moſt impious ido- 
latries into the venerable rites and cere- 
monies of religion, and vindicate them 
by ſuch ſpurious gloſſes and artful rea- 
ſonings, as ſhall ſomewhat conceal their 

| native 
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native /Mme and deformity, and render 
them palatable to the unthinking, weak, 
and credulous. And that nothing may 
be wanting to give credit to the errors 
they live by, and thoſe ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices that are the fruitful ſources of all 
their profits and emoluments, they will 
not fail to employ pious frauds and lying 
wonders to ſupport their cauſe, nor ſcru- 
ple to introduce the gods themſelves, as 
vindicating their own divinities and rites 
by miraculous operations. To both theſe 
methods of falle reaſoning and forged 
miracles, paganiſm had frequent recourſe 
for its protection and defence, and by 
theſe it combated primitive chriſtianity, 
which came naked and unendowed with 
any ſecular advantages into the world, 
was never introduced with any lucrative 
deſigns, and had nothing to depend on 
to gain reception amongſt mankind, but 
its own intrinſic excellency and worth, 
and that demonſtration of the ſpirit and 
power of God that attended it. 
Add to all this, the ſubſerviency of 
ſuperſtition to promote the deſigns, and 
carry on the views of crafty and intrigu- 
ing ſtateſmen, and it will appear but na- 
tural, that they ſhould join in full con- 
federacy 
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federacy with the inventors and immedi- 
ate miniſters of, and dependents on it, to 
render it ſecure and inviolable. As it 
was firſt introduced, in a great meaſure 
by policy and fraud, fo it hath been con- 
ſtantly ſupported by theſe methods, as 
artful and deſigning men have found oc- 
caſion for the uſe of it; who having them- 
ſelves too often, no fixed principles of 
religion, have never ſcrupled to impoſe 
on the ignorance and credulity of others, 
or to fall in with any kind of popular 
prejudices and errors, as often as they 
imagined the public utility required it, 
or when it became neceſſary to gratify their 
ambition and pride, or when it appeared 
to them any — of their authority, 
grandeur, and power. 
A falſe religion is every way applica- 
ble to theſe views, is tractable in its 
make, perpetually ſhifting and varying 
its form, as circumſtances may change, 
is conſiſtent with any kind of expedients | 
that the intricacies of ſtates, or the pride 
and pleaſure of arbitrary princes may 
render neceſſary; and in a word, is as 
flexible to all the deſigns of political 
craftſmen, as they themſelves can deſire 


it to be. And therefore it is not to be 
expected, 
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expected, but that they will give it their 
countenance, ſupport the patrons of it, 
eſtabliſh it by human laws, guard it by 
the terrors of the civil power, render it 
in all its miniſtrations and offices honour- 
able and gainful, and upon no pretence 
whatſoever admit of any kind of alterati- 
ons for the better, after it is once intro- 
duced and eſtabliſhed. And in order to 
prevent 1t, the creatures and miniſters of 
princes will flatter them into an opinion 
and belief of their power to preſcribe to 
others, in matters of religion as well as 
{tate, and inſinuate into their minds the 
dangerous conſequences of ſuffering this 
power to be diſputed, their conſtitutions 
to be oppoſed, and the eſtabliſhed doc- 
trines and rites to be altered or ſet aſide : 
and by ſuggeſtions of the bad effects of 
innovations, as tending to raiſe up a ſpi- 
rit of faction, to ſow diſcord, and give 
occaſion to numerous animoſities and ſe- 
ditions, they effectually excite the civil 
power, by the moſt vigorous meaſures, 
to oppoſe them, and prejudice or deter 
all ranks and degrees againſt ever at- 
tempting or conſenting to them. And 
though a zeal for what is ſacred, and the 
preſervation of the eſtabliſned religion, 

is 
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is oftentimes the avowed pretence; yet 
real infidelity, and a contempt of all re- 
ligion, any farther than the ends of 
vernment and power can be anſwered by 
it, is too frequently the true one. And 
though atheiſm and ſuperſtition appear 
as diſtant from each other as the poles 
in the heavens, and as irreconcileable 
as the greateſt antipathies in nature, yet 
atheiſm often puts on the warmeſt zeal 
to maintain the rights and claims of ſu- 
perſtition; and ſuperſtition, in return for 
the ſupports it receives from atheiſm, be- 
comes ſubſervient to all its views, and 
even dictates the very meaſures of accom- 
pliſhing and ſecuring them. 
Theſe things conſidered, the prevalence 
of ſuperſtition in the world, and the diffi- 
culty of its cure will be rationally ac- 
counted for ; agreebly to the ſenſe of the 
prophet Micah; © hath a nation chan- 
ged their Gods, which yet are no Gods?“ 
hich words are a ſtrong aſſertion, that 
no inſtance of this kind was ever, or but 
rarely to be found; and that no hiſtory 
could name the people that had done it. 
* All people will walk, every one in the 
name of his God.” Let his character be 
what it will, they will maintain their ve- 
| neration 
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neration for him, and however abſu rd, 
irrational, unnatural, and immoral his 
rites of worſhip are, they will obſtinately 
practiſe them. And though this obſervation 
is the moſt convincing demonſtration of the 
natural weakneſs, ignorance, and credulity 
of mankind, and ſhews how much they need 
ſome faithful guide in matters of religion, 
and how eaſily they run into the groſſeſt 
and moſt contemptible miſtakes in this 
important affair, when wholly left to 
their own reaſonings and concluſions con- 
cerning it; yet the experience of all paſt 
ages and nations, and even of the age 
in which we ourſelves hve, is ſuch a con- 
firmation of its truth, as leaves not the 
leaſt room to queſtion or deny it. 

If the influence of ſuperſtition i in the 
minds of men be ſuch as hath been re- 
preſented, how ſurprizing was the ſpeedy 
propagation and prevalence of the chriſ- 
tian religion in the world! how honoura- 
ble the triumphs of chriſtianity over the 
gods and ſuperſtitions of mankind! Su- 
perſtitions rendered ſacred by the Is 
tence of a divine original, confirme 
the univerſal conſent of nations, grown 
venerable by long preſcription and anti- 


quity, guarded by the ſuperſtitious _—_ 
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of mankind, become inviolable by the 
laws of kingdoms, woven into their con- 
ſtitutions, defended by the power of kings 
and princes, ſupported by the tricks of 
prieſts, having the moſt prevailing advo- 
cates in the paſſions and vices of men, 
and which had conſtantly defeated all the 
attempts of human learning, wiſdom, and 
philoſophy! Yet thus intrenched, thus 
guarded by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks, thus 
defended by the united force of earth and 
hell, ſuperſtition, after innumerable ſtrug- 
gles, and the fierceſt oppoſition that could 
be made by it, yielded, though unwill- 
ingly yielded, to“ Chriſt, the wiſdom of 
God, and the power of God!” Van- 
quiſhed in every conflict it gave way, by 
every kind of oppoſition loft ground, by 
the very arms employed in its defence 
was defeated. Put to open ſhame, it 
retired at the bright appearance of truth 
and righteouſneſs ; the gods it had created 
became the objects of contempt, the 
temples it had erected were deſerted, the 
idols it had conſecrated were caſt down, 
and the rites preſcribed by it rejected as 
mean, ſordid, impious and execrable ; 
till at length, purſued by the ſword of 
the word and ſpirit of God, it yielded Pp 
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the important vidory, and left chriſtianity 
to, triumph as the prevailing religion of 
the world. 

I am indeed far from thinking that 
mere ſucceſs is in itſelf an argument of 
the goodneſs of any cauſe. But when it 
is conſidered that the Author of chriſtian- 
ity was put to an accurſed death, as a com- 
mon malefactor, by his own nation; that 
his apoſtles, firſt friends, and immediate 
diſciples were harraſſed by the moſt ſevere 
and relentleſs perſecution ; that many at- 
tempts were madeto cruſh his religion in its 
very infancy; that all the powers of the world 
roſe in oppoſition to it, Jews and gentiles 
uniting their forces to prevent its recepti- 
on in the world; that his doctrine was 
an offence to the one, and counted fool- 
iſhneſs by the other; that the wiſe men 
ſcoffed at it, philoſophy ridiculed-it, and 
the learned treated it with contempt 
that the conſtitutions of Kingdoms denied 
it entrance, the laws of nations forbade the 
toleration of it, the pride of princes ha- 
ted its inſtructions and reſtraints, the po- 
licies of the world abſolutely renounced 
it, the ſuperſtitions of mankind abhor- 
red it as the moſt formidable rival, and 

loaded it with charges of the moſt mon- 
| ſtrous 
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ſtrous impieties, and unnatural crimes, 
and that the corruptions and paſſions of 
human nature were its irreconcileable ene- 
mies; that it had no aids of human elo- 
quence and faſhionable oratory, no aſſiſt- 
ance from policy and craft, no ſupport of 
human authority and power; nothing but 
itſelf, its own intrinſic excellency to recom- 
mend it, nor any thing to rely on for its pre- 
ſervation and ſucceſs, but its claim to the 
truth of God, the ſupernatural evidence 
that attended it, and the protection of the 
Divine Wiſdom and Power in which a- 
lone it gloried; that thus ſolitary and 
deſtitute, naked and friendleſs, calumni- 
ated and reviled, hated and perſecuted, 
void of every viſible and ſecular advan- 
tage, and in ſpite of the moſt numerous 
and powerful diſcouragements, it ſhould 
nevertheleſs bear down all oppoſition, 
make converts numberleſs as © the drops 
of morning dew,” ſpread its conqueſts fo 
rapidly throughout all nations, and in 
defiance of all kind of methods to ſuppreſs 
and extirpate it out of the world, ſhould 
become the general religion of mankind ; 
this is an event ſo extraordinary, that it 
can only be aſcribed to the Power and 
Providence of that God who is wonder- 


ful 
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ful in counſel, and excellent in working. 
To conclude; How highly ought we 


to eſteem and alas the religion of Chriſt 


which delivered the world from the bon- 
dage of ſuperſtition, turned men from 


»their idols to ſerve the living and true 


God, and introduced that rational and 
ſpiritual worſhip of him, which, wherever 
it prevails in its native Gmplicity, muſt 
render the return of ſuperſtition and ido- 
latry abſolutely impoſſible! Let us em- 


brace this holy religion as © worthy of all 


acceptation z” and in conformity to its 
genius, and in obedience to its precepts, 
let us © worſhip the great Father of all 


in ſpirit and in truth,” without ſuperſti- 
tion, and without hypocrify 
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